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Art. I, Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli in 
Africa: from the Original Correspondence in the Possession of 


the Family of the late Richard Tully, Esq. the British Consul. 
Comprising Authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the reigning 
Bashaw, his Family, and other Persons of Distinction: also, An 
Account of the Domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and 
Turks. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Map and several 
coloured Plates. 4to. pp. 390. 2].12s.6d. Boards. Colburn. 
1817. 
HIS amusing volume is appropriated less to the political 
situation than to the domestic manners of the inhabitants 
of Tripoli, the letters being the composition of a lady, the 
sister-in-law to Mr. Tully, British consul at that port. They 
bear every mark of authenticity, and contain a number of 
curious particulars; leaving us scarcely any other objection 
to make to the book than its prolixity, and the limited 
importance of the topics which excited such minute ob- 


' servation. 


It fortunately happened that Ali Bashaw, the ruler of 
Tripoli during the ten years (from 1783 to 1793) of the 
correspondence in question, was a mild governor, and par- 
ticularly anxious that respect should be shewn to the Chris- 
tian residents. This disposition led to the enjoyment of a 
period of tranquillity of unusual length for that disturbed 
country, and the sex of the writer gave her various advan- 
tages with regard to the observation of interior manners, 
It would, however, be no easy matter fo make any thing like 
a summary of her correspondence, since it was prompted by 
the occurrence of particular incidents, and subjected to no 
other arrangement than that of time. A dreadful plague 
ravaged Tripoli in 1785 and 1786; which misfortune is 
described in many successive letters, and forms in reality 
the only connected part of the volume. To other topics, 
the reader must be directed either by the table of contents or 
by a brief index at the end. We shall make a point. of 
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passing over in our report all that is temporary or personal, 


and directing our attention to information of a general and 
permanent nature. 


We begin by a passage descriptive of the climate and pro- 
ducts in the neighbourhood of Tripoli : 


“ ‘ May 24th, 1784. 

‘ The Bashaw has. not given his consent for some time past to 
the Christians to reside in the country, at a greater distance than 
four or five miles from the city of Tripoli, as he cannot answer 
for their safety, on .account of the incursions of the Arabs, and 
even of the Moors, many of the cyderies being at present nearly 
in a‘state of revolt; We have the use ofa large Moorish country- 
‘house on the skirts of the sands; and though the grounds belong- 
ing to it are not in the best order, yet they are in the stile of all 
African gardens,—a mixture of beauty and desolation. The 
orange, citron, and ‘lime trees, are in their fullest bloom: their 
‘branches, covered with flowers, are at the same time bendin 
down with the weight of fruit ready for gathering. The Arabian 
jasmines and violets cover the ground; yet in various parts of 
the garden, wheat, barley, water-melons, and other still coarser 
plants, are indiscriminately found growing. The high date tree, 
with its immense spreading ‘branches, is planted round the gar- 
‘dens near the walls. — 

‘ In these gardens the Moors form no walks, only an irregular 
path is left, which you trace by the side of the numerous white 
marble channels that cross it with rivulets of water, as I have be- 
fore described to you, through an almost impenetrable wood of 
aromatic trees and shrubs. The sweet orange of Barbary is 
reckoned finer than those of China, both in flavour and beauty ; 
and the next best is asmall red orange which grows at Malta, 
aJmost crimson within, Cherries.are not known here; and pease 
and potatoes, only when cultivated by the Christians. Water 
melons, as'if ordered by Providence, are particularly excellent 
and plentiful. Many owe their lives to this cooling and grateful 
fruit, when nearly expiring through insupportable heat. The 
pomegranate is another luxurious fruit of this country. The 
Moors, by pressing the juice through the rind of it, procure an 
exquisite drink. The Indian and Turkey figs are acknowledged 
to be extremely good here. There are two sorts of apricots: one 
which is remarkable for its large size and excellence, while the 
other, with the musk melons ‘and peaches, is very indifferent. 
There areseveral sorts of fine plums and some very high flavoured 
sweet grapes, which, if cultivated in quantities for wine, would 
render this country rich in vineyards, from the ease and excél- 
lence of their production; but Mahomet has too expressly for- 
bidden wine to Mussulmans, to admit of its being made in their 
Eeorence, for even the sight of it is repugnant to the laws of the 

oran. ‘There are delightful olive woods near us, but when the 
olivés are ripe, it is inconvenient to walk under the trees on ae- 
count of the olives continually falling loaded with oil. Near to 
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these woods are marble reservoirs to receive the oil the Moors 
extract from the olives, and from these reservoirs they collect it 
into earthen jars: it is as clear as spring water and very rich. 
The natives who can afford it are so delicate in their taste of oil, 
that they allot it to their servants when it has been made eight or 
nine months, and yet when a year old it often surpasses the finest 
Florence oil. The walls which surround the houses and gardens 
of the principal people divide this part into a number of narrow 
roads in all directions: beyond them are date-trees interspersed 
with fields of barley and high Indian corn. If to spaces of sand 
separated by olive plantations, sun-burnt peasants, and camels 
without number, are added a burning sun and the clearest azure 
sky, a just picture may be formed of this place.’ 


An extra-attention to the topics of dress and furniture is 
to be expected in the letters of a female; and no part of this 
correspondence is more interesting than that which relates to 
the habits of the Moorish ladies: the particulars related being 
curious from the contrast which they form with European 
habits, though the detail is often minute and tedious. This 
remark is particularly applicable to the account of the first 
visit paid (pp. 29, 30, &c.) to the Bashaw’s family in the 
castle and harem of Tripoli. The access to the harem is 
described to be by long vaulted passages, after which the 
female visitant (for no male strangers are admitted) reaches a 
gloomy court-yard, grated over the top with iron bars, and is 
thence introduced into the apartments. The wife of the 
Bashaw visited by the fair author had passed the age of 
forty, and, though still very handsome, had evidently suf- 
fered greatly from grief, as well as by severe fasts which she 
had imposed on herself on account of the loss of her favourite 
children: her disposition was marked by great benevolence, 
and formed a striking contrast to the impression at first 
suggested by the character of the people. She had her 
daughters beside her, who were married to Christian re- 
negados; it being a rule in Tripoli, as in more civilized 
countries, to prevent the blood-royal from being mixed with 
that of subjects. Marriages take place here at a very 
early age, the women being sometimes grand-mothers when 
only thirty years old. Nothing of particular interest passed 
at this interview; and we turn from it to one of the most 
amusing passages in the book, which describes the surprize 
of a party of Moorish ladies on visiting the house of a 
Christian family. 

< September 20. 1787. 

‘ We were highly favoured last night with the company of the 

ladies of Hadgi temetie e teed to supper, the only meer 
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of their having ‘so far favoured a Christian house. .The ambassa- 
dor came himself first. at nine o'clock in the evening: in about ten 
minutes after, his lady and his eldest daughter by his first wife, 
and two Moorish ladies, relations of the family, with their black 
and white women attendants, arrived. The gentlemen retited, 
and none of the male servants were suffered to appear. As soon 
as the ladies came, the ambassador left us, as, agreeably to the 
custom of the country, he could not have appeared at the repast 
with his family. The Moorish ladies, when they entered the 
house, were so entirely concealed, that it was impossible to dis- 
cover them, and they could only be known by the crowd of at- 
tendants that surrounded them, and by the whiteness and delicate 
texture of their drapery. When their slaves removed the supper 
covering, the next transparent web or baracan discovered the 
most costly dresses, with great quantities of jewels. — : 

‘ It was very entertaining to us, to see the curiosity and sur- 
prize every thing through the house excited in our visitors: they be- 
held in every second article something quite novel. They admired 
very much the books that were lying about, as they are only ac- 
customed to see, or rather hear of manuscripts, and they seemed 
hardly te credit that Jadies sat down to read through the books 
they saw. On the apartments being shewn to them which were 
allotted for officers and gentlemen to sleep in occasionally, some 
of them manifested no less surprize at male visitors being per- 
mitted to sleep in the same part of the house where the ladies of 
the family were. When they were shewn the beds, they 
considered tlie building (as they termed it) of the bedstéads in- 
closed’ with’ curtains, as distinct apartments: their own beds dr 
couches are Jaid-on the floor of their sedda or bedchamber, filling 
up an alcove, enclosed with rich curtains.’ 


In ‘point of dress, the Moorish ladies by no means fall 
short, ‘either in pains or expence, of any of their fair sisters 
in Europe. A ludicrous description of their system in this 
respect is given in a visit toa family (pp. 157, 158.) where the 
females were attended by a number of slaves acting as tire+ 
women or dressers, each charged with a particular function 
in this important department: one plaiting the hair, another 
perfuming it, a third laying on the cosmetics, a fourth 
painting the eye-lashes, a fifth putting on the jewels, a sixth 
placing the head-dress, and a seventh adjusting the whole 
figure. Some of these operations, viz. that of painting ‘the 
eye-lashes, ‘are very tedious; and ‘the giving a shape to’ the 
eye-brows, by pulling out every ‘superfluous hair, is extreme 
painful. The Circassian ‘ladies endeavour by their dregs ‘to 
heighten the beauty or hide the defects of nature : ‘but ‘the 
Moorish seek only to add to the consequence of their ap- 
pearance, or to’ evince respect to those for'whom they orna- 
ment themselves, leaving the correspondence with their shape 
14 or 
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of features quite out of the question. It is some satisfaction 
to learn that this rage is not universal, and that others of ‘the 
sex find time for the discharge of domestic duties : 


‘ The Moorish ladies are in general occupied in overlooking a 
numerous set of slaves, who make their sweatmeats and cakes, 
clean and grind their wheat, spin, and in short, are set about what-, 
ever seems necessary to be done. The ladies inspect by turns 
the dressing of the victuals, and during the time spent in this way, 
two sets of slaves are in attendance ; one set perform the culinary 
operations, while another station themselves round their mistress, 
removing instantly from her sight any thing that may annoy her, 
and using fans without intermission, to keep off flies or insects, 
while she leans on one or other of the slaves, walking about to 
direct and overlook what is doing. 

‘ One of the reasons given, why even the ladies of the royal 
family must minutely attend to this part of their duty, is, to pre- 
vent the possibility of any treachery being practised in preparing 
their husbands’ meals. The hours the Turkish or Moorish ladies 
have to spare for amusement, are spent in singing and dancing,’ | 


We have seldom seen a work that abounded more. in 
tragical tales than the present; such as the seizure and 
transportation of innocent females into slavery, the endurance 
of frightful hardships, fatal examples of revenge, and sudden 
alternations of fortune; all being the consequence of the 
lawless state of an uncivilized community. Order having 
never prevailed in that country, the field opened to indivi- 
dual violence and artifice is boundless. Miserable as is this 
state of things, it gives rise to many interesting and affecting 
pictures. One of the principal characters in the book is 3 
Georgian, who was carried off at an early age from her 
parents, but was luckily destined to fall into the hands of a 
kind protector, who married her, and found in her an 
affectionate mother to his first family. A very different 
relation is given (p. 43.) in the case of a beautiful Circassian, 
who became a victim to the rage of an unsuccessful admirer. 
A third and still more tragical history is that (pp. 47, 48.) 
of the daughter of a man of respectability; who, on being 
obliged to quit her home for the seraglio, carried with her a 
deadly potion, and was found, on the entrance of the Bashaw 
into her apartment, extended lifeless on the floor. Ap 
equally affecting but somewhat less melancholy recital is 
given (p. 161.) in the case of two handsome negroes, male 
and female, who, in their own country, were under promise 
of marriage when the latter was suddenly missed; her lover 
repaired immediately to a vessel anchored off the. coast for 
the purpose of collecting slaves; and finding that, on account 


of her beauty, the price asked for her redemption (nearly 100.) 
I 3 exceeded 
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exceeded his means, he lost no time in selling his little flock. 
of sheep, and in aecompanying her into slavery. ' The faithful 
pair were sold with other negroes to an African, at whose 
house the author of these letters was on a visit in Janua 
1788; and who was on the point of sending off the female 
to a remote destination, when her earnest entreaties, joined to 
those of her lover, prevailed on him to allow them to remain 
near each other. Still the duration of this indulgence was 
uncertain; and we are told in these letters that the beautiful 
female, at the time of the visit just mentioned,- was in a 
desponding state, retiring frequently into a corner of the 
room, sitting inconsolable by herself, and unable to join her 
countrywomen in the dance. 

Tripoli, being surrounded by deserts, had frequently 
escaped the plague when other parts of Barbary were ravaged 
by it: but in 1785 it was doomed to feel the full weight of 
this dreadful scourge. Unhappily, also, the horrors of this 
visitation were increased by those of scarcity from the non- 
arrivals of supplies, European vessels fearing to approach the 
coast during the pestilence. 

‘ May 27. 1785. 

‘ The present moment is the most dangerous period of the dis- 
order for the Christians. When once the houses are shut, their 
safety will depend greatly on the strictness of the quarantine they 
keep. No business is now transacted but with a blaze of straw 
kept burning between the person admitted into the house and the 
one he is speaking to. A friend is admitted only into a matted 
apartment, where he retires to the farther end of the room toa 
straw seat, which is not touched after his departure till it is fumi- 
gated. The keys of all the ways into the house are kept by the 
master of the family only. If any of the Christian gentlemen are 
obliged to go out on business during this interval, before the houses 
are closed, a guard walks before and one behind, to prevent any 
person approaching too near; and, on returning, the guards are 

ut into quarantine for some days. Without these precautions, 
it would be impossible to escape this dreadful disorder, the rage of 

which increases every hour.’— 
‘ June 28. 1785. — 

‘ The plague now depopulating this place is said to be more 
severe than has been known at Constantinople for centuries past, 
and is proved by calculation to destroy twice the number of 
people in proportion to those who died of the same disorder lately 
at Tunis, when five hundred a day were carried out of that city. 
To-day upwards of two hundred have passed the town gate. The 
city of Tripoli contains 14,000 inhabitants, and the city of Tunis 

0,000. ; 
. ‘ Our house, the last of the Christian houses that remained. in 
part open, on the 14th of this month commenced a complete 
quarantine. The hall on entering the house is parted into three 
divisions, 
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divisions, and the door leading to the street is‘never unlocked but in 
the presence of the master of the house, who keeps the Key in his 
own possession. It is opened but once in the day, when he goes 
himself as far as the first hall, and sends a servant to unlock and 
unbolt the door. The servant returns, and the person in the 
street waits till he is desired to enter with the provisions he has 
been commissioned to buy. He finds ready placed for him a 
vessel with vinegar and water to receive the meat, and another 
with water for the vegetables.’ — ; 
* July 1. 1785. 

© Since the beginning of this dreadful infection, which is only 
two mouths, three thousand persons have died in this town (nearly 
one-fourth of its inhabitants), and its victims are daily increasing. 
It must be observed, that the Moors, in all maladies, have great 
disadvantages, arising from the manner the people here treat 
their sick. I believe it to be often a doubt, whether the patient 
dies of the malady he labours under, or by the hand of those at- 
tending on him.. They seem to have but a slender knowledge of 
physic :. fire is one of their chief remedies; they use it for almost 
every.thing ; for wounds, sickness, colds, and even for head-aches, 
they have recourse to a red-hot iron, with which they burn the 
part affected. They perform amputations safely, though in a rough 
manner; but in all kinds of diseases, such as fevers, &c. it is 
thought one-fourth die of the disorder, and three of. the remedies: 
made use of. They will give fat boilédup with coffee-grounds to 
a child of three months old for a cough; and to a man in a high 
fever, a dish called tarshia, made of red pepper, onion, oil, and 
greens ; or a dish called bazzeen, a kind of stiff batter pudding, 
dressed with a quantity of oil, and garnished with dried salt meat. 
fried, known by the,name of. kadded..’ 


The succeeding letters are replete with a number of affecting; 
anecdotes; and we learn that half of the Jewish population. 
of the. town, nearly half of the Moors, and a still larger pro- 
portion of the indigent part of the Christians, fell victims to 
the pestilence.. Recoveries took place in certain cases, when 
the tumours were opened by a lancet: but this expedient was 
deemed efficacious: only when the violence of the disorder 
was past. After having related an act of humanity on the 
part of a Moor, the fair author proceeds to mention some 
most extraordinary circumstances which befell him when. 
about to sink under this dreadful malady. 


‘ This man, who was a Hadgi, and named Hamet, was a Drago- 
man (an officer of the guard belonging to the English om and 
declined being in quarantine inthe consular house during the plague, 
on account of his family. He was married to a beautiful woman, 
named Mariuma, and had not been many days at home before he 
caught the fatal distemper. During the last stage of it, his disconso- 
late wife was sitting by his bed-side: she had been cherishing a 
faint hope of his recovery, and had been watching him into a soft 


sleep. Worn out herself with fatigue, her mind soothed: by: the 
I 4 delusive. 
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delusive prospect she had formed of seeing Hadgi Hamet awake 
cart 3 Mariuma was sinking in repose, when she was disturbed 

the hand of @ man opening her baracan, and advancing a 
poignard to her heart, while with the other he was endeavourin 
to obtain some keys and papers belonging to her husband, which 
she wore in her bosom. She eluded his grasp, and beheld in her 
intended murderer her husband’s brother, whose emissaries having 
informed him that Hadgi Hamet had just expired, imagined that 
it was a fair opportunity to favour his plot of destroying the whole 
family together, while the horrors of the plague drove far from the 
habitation of the sick all those who would otherwise approach it ; 
for Hadgi Hamet’s only child, a fine girl of seven years old, had 
died that morning, and was yet unburied. When he entered his 
brother’s apartment, he considered him dead, and seeing Mariuma 
gunk on the bed, supposed she had fainted over the body. At his 
rough approach, Mariuma awakened Hadgi Hamet by her screams, 
who, on seeing her distress, instantly sprung from his bed. The dis+ 
appointed wretch finding his brother not dead, but rising from his 
couch with tenfold strength for the moment, retired affrighted to 
the skiffar, where his mother and sister were waiting, to whom; 
for the sake of humanity, it is to be hoped, he had not yet imparted 
his worst intentions. They had accompanied this assassin to town 
from the country-house stow they lived, but which belonged to 
Hadgi Hamet. 

‘ The effect of this horrid event, joined to that of the plague, 
at once bereft Hadgi Hamet of his senses. He broke loose from 
them all, and rushed from his apartment into the street. The 
scene at that moment was truly awful. Hadgi Hamet, in his 
night-clothes, stood opposing himself to those around him, with 
all the wild fury of an enraged Moor, with his attagan or knife 
drawn, to. keep those who would approach. him at a distance. 
Prostrate at his feet was his wife, with her baracan loose, tearing 
off the few ornaments she had on, and wiping away her tears with 
her hair, whilst she implored her husband with every soft endear- 
ment to return to his bed, and live to protect her from his 
wretched brother. Insensible and deaf to her intreaties, he set 
off towards his house out of the town, whence his mother, brother, 
and sister had just arrived. His wife, shocked at any one’s at- 
tempting to lay hands on him for fear of increasing his pain, in- 
sisted that no one should touch him, but followed him in silent 
anguish with those who would accompany her. After they had 
walked some distance, Hadgi Hamet returned quickly with 
Mariuma to his house, where he died soon after, leaving his effects 
in the hands. of the English consul, by which means this unhappy 
widow was saved from the avarice of his brutal family.’ 


Enough of these doleful scenes: —it is now time to take 
leave of this hideous: state of society; and we will conclude 
by a short extract, descriptive of a black prince who had 
come from the recesses of Africa, and had travelled in Europe 
with a thirst for information seldom found in so uncivilized 
a region. 


‘ The 
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‘ The Prince of Bornou, considering he comes from the in- 
terior of Africa, is extremely well informed, and much acquainted 
with the state of Europe. The most striking part of his dress 
was the pearls he wore, which were all of an uncommon size. 
He had large gold ear-rings set with the most valuable jewels, but 
no nose-ring, as it is said the great people of Bornou have. His 
attendants were composed of Turks and Blacks, and all perfectly 
well accoutred. 

¢ The Moors are in the habit of recounting such fabulous stories 
of Bornou and its king, that it is impossible to rely on their ac- 
counts. The prince, whose intelligence is probably correct, de- 
scribes the kingdom of Bornou as a most fertile country, with 
good fruits, particularly grapes, apricots, and pomegranates, 
He says, though some wild beasts are seen there, they are not so 
numerous as in the deserts between Tunis and Tripoli; to cross 
these deserts being reckoned among the most dangerous journies 
in Africa, on account of the number of lions and tigers that issue 
from the woods and mountains near Tunis. The prince says, his 
subjects are free from the dreadful customs of the nations sur- 
rounding them, who eat, sacrifice, and sell the blacks, and that 
only those who call themselves Christians* and the Pagans com- 
mit such enormities.’ ’ 


We cannot pass many encomiums on the style of the fair 
author of this publication; since she is apt to be very de- 
sultory, diverging from one description to another, returning 
subsequently to the original, and eventually again digressing 
in the same manner. Her repetitions are so frequent as to 
occupy no small portion of the book; and we are rather sur- 
prized that. an editor did not feel the propriety of re- 
trenching these parts, as well as a variety of remarks of little 
importance in themselves, and foreign to the object of the 
work. ‘The plates are well executed, but they appear to be 
taken from drawings more recent than the MS.; and we 
cannot help suspecting that the finely coloured portrait of 
Sidy Hassan, the late Bey, which fronts the title-page, is 
nothing else than a fancy-piece. ‘The task of the editor has 
consisted in adding running titles, a brief and unsatisfactory 
index, and a variety of notes extracted from recent travellers, 
such as Blaquiere and Chateaubriand, which seem to run 
into the opposite extreme of diffuseness. Still the volume 
is possessed of considerable interest, and exhibits, in almost 
every letter, the advantage of painting from the life. 





‘* The Abyssinians call themselves descendants of Solomon. 
After the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, the | 
Abyssinians were converted, and the laws of the Queen of Sheba, 
who died 986 before the birth of Christ, have been always main- 
tained by the Abyssinians ;— first, when Jews; and afterwards, 
when they embracéd Christianity. — Bruce’s Travels.’ 

ART. 








Arr. IL Travels in Brazil. By Henry ne 4l0; ppr soky 
2l.10s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Sey was first discovered in the year 1500, by Pinzon, 
and was nominally placed under the dominion of the 
crown of Portugal by Cabral, who landed at Porto-Seguro, 
and visited other parts of the coast. Amerigo Vespucci was 
next sent with three ships to explore the region ; and he made 
a kind of settlement there, and dispatched vesse!s to Lisbon 
laden with Brazil-wood. This material became fashionable 
in Europe, and gave to the land which produced it the even- 
tual name of Brazil. The curiosity and cupidity of the French 
court, however, having thus been excited, the right of the 
Pope to grant Brazil to the Portuguese was disputed ; piratical 
vessels were sent to the shore; and, by means of Diogo Alva- 
rez, a Portuguese who had been shipwrecked and who had 
intermatried with the savages, a French fort was with their 
concurrence erected at Bahia, for the protection of commedi- 
ties landed, and the haven was opened to the commerciai ad- 
venturers of every country. 

By the institution of this free port, the jealousy of the court 
of Portugal was in its turn aroused; and the territory of 
Brazil was in 1510 formally divided into captaincies, a mili- 
tary governor being appointed over each. Sousa, the first 
viceroy, fixed on the island of Saint Vincent for his residence. 

Cattle from Europe were brought thither, and sugar-canes 
* from Madeira; and this island became to the American con- 
tinent the seminary of a new agriculture. Pernambuco was. 
colonized compulsorily by convicts. 

In 1549, the court of Lisbon determined to put the several 
_ captaincies under one governor-general, who was to reside at 
San Salvador in the bay of All Saints. A descendant of the 
first viceroy received the appointment; a military and an 
ecclesiastical establishment were attached to the colony; and 
a new fort, a custom-house, a college, and a church, were 
erected. One thousand colonists emigrated from Portugal 
on this occasion, of whom six were Jesuits, three hundred 
and twenty were civil and military servants of the crown, four 
hundred were convicts, and the remainder were free traders 
and settlers. Within four months, a hundred houses were 
built, and many sugar-plantations were laid out in the vici- 
nity. These enterprizes were eminently successful; the set- 
tlers wrote home for wives; and the Queen of Portugal sent 
over many female orphans of good family, who were to be 
endowed with grants of land and portions of the government- 
stores. In young colonies it is expedient, at oon once in. 
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every generation, suddenly to increase the stationary establish- 
ment of government, and the extent of its patronage; since 
this measure enhances rapidly the value of the occupied lands 
and buildings, and thus stimulates the enterprize of fresh culti- 
vations and edifices. Sardinha, being appointed bishop in 1552, 
went thither, accompanied by a chapter of canons and other 
dignitaries, and carried to the new cathedral some splendid 
furniture for devotional purposes. At Piritaninga, a school 
was founded by the Jesuits; and orphan-boys were sent over 
from Portugal to be there trained for the office of interpreters 
and missionaries. 

On the death of Joam III, in 1557, Mem de Sa was ap- 
pointed governor-general of .Brazil; and, at the instigation 
of the Jesuit Nobrega, he became very jealous of the French 
settlers in the land, who were numerous. Under the conduct 
of Villegagnon, and with the protection of Admiral Coligny, 
a party of Huguenots had embarked for that country, and 
had established themselves at Rio de Janeiro: but some dif- 
ferences arose between the Catholic chieftain and the Protestant 
crew. The court of France cared little for an heretical 
colony; and Mem de Sa was suffered to expel the French 
from a well-chosen situation, which they had occupied in con- 
currence with the sentiments of the natives. A second at- 
tempt at stationary intrusion was made by them in 1611, 
under Ravardiere: but these French were again expelled by 
the zealous nationality of Diogo de Campos. 

In consequence of the African defeat and the death of Doh 
Sebastian in 1579, the crown of Portugal had devolved on 
Cardinal Henry, his great uncle.- A dispensation was solicited 


from the Pope, to enable this prince to marry: but Philip II. 


of Spain, who had pretensions to the Lusitanian throne, con- 
trived by his intrigues at Rome to procrastinate the grant, 
until Cardinal Henry died ; and then he took forcible pos- 
session of Lisbon in 1580. This acquisition of the Portu- 
guese colonies by the court of Spain placed them in a state 
of war with the English and with the Dutch; and, under 
Cavendish, Lancaster, and Drake, some piratical inroads were 
made by English buccaneers: but the Dutch, with more pro- 
spective wisdom, formed a West-India company, and under- 
took a system of permanent conquest. ‘They ascertained the 
maritime value of Recife, acquired many of the neighbouring 
settlements, introduced a considerable Jewish colonization, 
and placed their several acquisitions in 1636 under the go- 
vernment of Jan Mauritz of Nassau; whose administration 
was in general statesman-like, but illiberal to the Catholics. 
The 
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The house of Braganza being called by acclamation to the 
crown of Portugal in 1640, as the legitimate sovereigns in 
right of birth, a truce for ten years was concluded between 
the government at Lisbon and that of Holland, which seemed 
to recognize the status quo of the colonial districts as rightful 
possession. ‘The Dutch, however, attempted many incroach- 
ments; and the Portuguese in revenge organized, by means 
of the Jesuits, an extensive conspiracy among the colonial 
land-owners, in order to expel the European heretics by 
meéans of [Indian allies. Vieira headed this conspiracy, and 
succeeded in restoring to the house of Braganza the entire 
original territory of the Portuguese in South America. 

From this period until the emigration of the court of Lisbon 
to its trans-Atlantic possessions, Brazil has not been the seat of 
remarkable changes, or events. The Paulistas, by founding 
an internal slave-trade, have checked among the native tribes 
the natural progress of civilization, as much as the Jesuits 
have accelerated it by communicating to the savages the arts 
and superstitions of Europe. The great favour, with which 
all the idolatrous features of the Catholic religion have been 
received by the Indians, proves the truth of an observation 
attributed to the president of the Romish college for propa- 
gating Christianity, that statues and pictures are the books 
of the illiterate. 

By the treaty of friendship and alliance, of commerce and 
navigation, signed between the crowns of Great Britain and 
Portugal at Rio de Janeiro, February 19. 1810, a new sti- 
mulus' has been given to the prosperity of Brazil; and much 
temptation is offered to the British merchant to settle there: 
his religious opinions being also exempt from the inquisition 
of the holy office. ‘These circumstances render the country 
an important object of English curiosity, and will secure to 
the. Travels of Mr. Koster not merely the inspection of the 
general reader, but the permanent consultation of the prac- 
tical trader. ‘They are dedicated to the present Poet-Lau- 
reate, whose excellent and detailed History of Brazil is here 
highly praised by a competent judge *; and they are divided 
into twenty-one chapters, to each of which we will allot a 
few words. 

Mr. K. begins by briefly narrating the voyage from Liver- 
pool to Pernambuco, and describing the town and harbour 
of Recife. A plan of the port of Pernambuco is attached; 
and a view of a Jangada, which is thus deseribed : 





‘* Mr. Southey’s second volume of his History is now before 
us, and will probably form an article in our next Number. 
‘ Nothing 
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‘ Nothing this day created so much astonishment on board our 
ship, amongst those who had not been before upon this coast, as 
the Jangadas sailing about in all directions. These are simply rafts 
of six logs of a peculiar species of light timber, lashed or pinned 
together ; a large latine sail; a paddle used as a rudder ; a sliding 
keel let down between the two centre logs; a seat for the steers- 
man, ‘and a long forked pole, upon which is hung the vessel con- 
taining water, the provisions, &c. These rude floats have a most 
singular appearance at sea, no hull being apparent even when 
near them. They are usually managed by two men, and go closer 
to the wind than any description of vessel.’ 


A Visit to the Governor, and a Ride into the Country — 
a Residence at a Village near Recife — and a Tour to Olinda, 
occupy Chapter II. The climate is praised, and several 
Catholic festivals are described. 

The third chapter speaks of the Government, Taxes, 
Public Institutions, Prisons, Criminals, and Military Ksta- 
blishments. An excellent Foundling-Hospital exists at Per- 
nambuco, and the progress of loose manners renders such 
establishments worthy of imitation: but the little island of 
Fernando de Noronha, to which male criminals only are 
banished, for various terms of years, is stated to be a sink of 
corruption which can only vitiate and not reform a criminal. 

Chapter IV. describes a journey to Goiana, to Paraiba, 
and back again: this is a considerable inland-tour in a 
northerly direction, and brings forwards many of the native 


and unknown features of the region: but it also reveals many 


unexpected marks of social declension. ‘The roads, if sucli 
they can be called, may assist to direct but scarcely to convey 
the traveller; and the towns perpetually offer specimens of 
dilapidation, not only in the condition of the monasteries but 
in that of the useful buildings. 

In the fifth chapter, Mr. K. describes a journey from Goiana 
to Rio-grande. ‘Here an extract will give an idea of the 
habits of the settler and of the traveller : 


From Dous Rios, we advanced the following day to the sugar 
plantation of Espirito Santo, situated upon the banks of the river 
Paraiba, which becomes dry in the summer at a short distance 
above this estate. I had letters to the owner of it, who is a mem- 
ber of the Cavalcante family, and the Capitam-mor of the captaincy 
of Paraiba. I was received by him in a very friendly manner, 
The house is in the usual style of the country, having only the 
ground-floor, and: no ceiling, the tiles and rafters being, in full 
view. Supper of dried meat, and the flour of the mandioc made 
into paste, and called piram, was placed before me; also, some 
hard biscuits, and red wine. I was not then sufficiently a Brazilian 
to eat piram, and took the biscuits with the meat in preference, 
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which much astonished my host. Sweetmeats were afterwards 
brought in, which are always good in the houses of persons of his 
rank in life; the opulent people in Brazil taking as much pride in 
their doces, as an English citizen in his table or his wines. The 
cloth was laid at one end of a long table, and I sat down by myself, 
whilst the Capitam-mor placed himself upon the table, near to the 
other end, and talked to me; and some of the chief persons of his 
establishment stodd around, to see the strange animal called an 
Englishman. We adjourned from the supper-room into another 
spacious apartment, and each of us took a hammock, of which 
there were several in the room, and swung and talked until we 
were half asleep. One of his men supposed, that as I spoke Por- 
tugueze, either I must be an Englishman who did not speak English, 
or that any Portugueze, on going to England, would immediately 
speak the language of that. country, as I did Portugueze. The 
Capitam-mor seldom leaves his estate to go to Recife, or even to 
Paraiba, and lives in the usual style of the Brazilian gentry, in a 
kind of feudal state. He had several young men about him, 
- some of whom were employed by him; neither his wife, nor any 
of his children appeared. The principal apartments of this house 
are two spacious rooms, having a great number of doors and win- 
dows ; in one, were several hammocks and a sofa; and in the other, 
the long table upon which I supped; there were a few chairs in 
each of them; the floors were of brick, and the shutters and doors 
were unpainted. The owner of this mansion wore a shirt and a 
pair of drawers, a long bed-gown, called a chambre, and a pair of 
slippers. This is the usual dress of those persons who have no 
work to perform. When a Brazilian takes to wearing one of these 
long gowns, he begins to think himself a gentleman, and entitled 
consequently to much respect. . 

‘ The next day we advanced about seven leagues, and, for the 
first time, I slept in the open air. We intended to have taken up 
our lodging for the night at a neighbouring hamlet, but the huts 
were so small and miserable, being constructed of the leaves of 
palm trees, that I preferred the open air. Wemade for the rivulet 
which runs at a little distance from these habitations; the horses 
were immediately unloaded, and their pack-saddles taken off, that 
_ they might roll in comfort. The next thing to be done was to 
get fire-wood; in most parts of the country it is very plentiful, 
and as we were upon the skirts of a thick wood, there was here 
no want of it. A light was struck, and two fires made; we got 
an additional pan from one of the neighbouring huts, and our 
dried meat was cooked. The meat is dried in the old Indian 
manner, by laying it upon a platform of twigs, raised about 
eighteen inches from the ground, and making a fire underneath. 
We discovered that not far off, a field or piece of land, rather 
more cleared of wood than the rest, was rented by a cottager, 
who would allow our horses to be put into it for a vintem, about 
five farthings each, for the night, which the guide thought I should 
consider dear, and therefore told me it was the usual price. As 
may be supposed, I made no great difficulties on this score, -_ 
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the horses were taken to the place by Julio, and his companion. 
I now thought myself settled for the night, and therefore ate my 
supper, sitting in my hammock, which was slung between two trees, 
with the plate upon one of the trunks; having finished, I took m 
segar, and sat down close to the fire; the guide lighted his pipe, 
and placed himself on the opposite side, that we might have a talk 
about our proceedings for the morrow. I returned to my hammock 
about ten o’clock, but found the air very sharp, and consequently 
laid down under the lee of the fire, upon a hide, of which we had 
two for covering the loads in case of rain, 

‘ This was to me a new scene; — when I thought of the com- 
plete change of habits which this kind of life required, and how 
entirely different it was from any thing in England, I may almost 
say in Europe, — when I looked round, and saw our several fires, 
for the cold air had, by this time, obliged each person to have his 
own; the men all asleep, our pack-saddles, trunks, and other parts 
of our baggage scattered about, as it was taken from the horses, — 
when I heard the running of the water, and the rustling,of the 
trees; and when I considered that I was entering among a people 
with whose habits I was little acquainted, whose feelings towards 
my countrymen I was ignorant of,—I felt a kind of damp; but 
this was soon removed, by thinking of the pleasure of return, and 
of the accomplishment of what I was deemed incapable of per- 
forming. I was cheered by my recollection of the knowledge I 
had of the language, and by the determination I felt within me of 
conforming to the customs of the people,— of submitting to their 
prejudices. I was not old enough to have contrected any. habits, 
too deep to be laid aside when necessary. These thoughts were 
interrupted by the cry of “ Jezus,” which was repeated every half 
minute in a dismal voice; I called to the guide, supposing it to 
proceed from some person in distress: he waked, and I told him 
what had made me call to him,—he said, it was only some person 
helping another ‘‘ a bem morrer,’’ that is, that some dying person, 
‘which I found was the usual custom, had a friend to repeat the 


word * Jezus,” until the sufferer expired, that it might not be for- 
gotten, and, perhaps, to keep the devil off.’ 


Chapter VI. continues the journey from Natal to Acu. A 
frequent want of water renders this track most inconvenient 
to inhabit : indeed, there is much reason to believe that drought 
is an increasing evil, both in the West-Indian islands and on 
the Brazilian continent; and that Guiana, which is well- 
watered, will on that account ultimately become the chief seat 
of sugar-plantation. The art of raising water is, however, 
by no means well understood, or industriously practised. 
A Sertanejo, or inlander, is excellently pourtrayed in this 
section, both with the pencil and with the pen. 

The next chapter relates the journey from Acu to Aracati 
and to Seara, and introduces the reader to the Indian villages 
of Aronxas and Masangana. These people are converted to 


catholicism, 
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catholicism, and have been formed into task-gangs under white 
overseers, who contract with neighbouring proprietors for the 
wages of labour to be allowed to the workmen: but these 
Indian labourers often desert before the expiration of the 
time for which they have been let ; and they uniformly refuse 
to their employer the appellation of master, using the words 
Sriend, or patron. Their manners are thus depicted : 


‘ The instances of murder committed by Indians are rare. 
They are pilferers rather than thieves. When they can, they eat 
immoderately ; but if it is necessary they can live upon a very 
trifling quantity of food, to which their idleness often reduces 
them. ey are much addicted to liquor, and will dance in a 
ring, singing some of the monotonous ditties of their own language, 
antl drink for nights and days without ceasing. Their dances are 
not indecent, as those of Africa. The mulattos consider them- 
selves superior to the Indians, and even the Creole blacks look 
down upon them; “ He is as paltry as an Indian,” is a common 
expression among the lower orders in Brazil. They are vilely 
indifferent regarding the conduct of their wives and daughters ; 
lying and other vices attached to savage’ life belong to them. 
Affection seems to have little hold upon them; they appear to be 
less anxious for the life and welfare of their children than any 
other cast of men who inhabit that country. The women however 
do not, among these semi-barbarians, perform the principal 
drudgery; if the husband is at home, he fetches water from the 
rivulet and fuel from the wood; he builds the hut whilst his wife 
takes shelter in some neighbour’s shed. But if they travel she 
has her young children to carry, the pots, the baskets, and the 
excavated gourds, whilst the husband takes his wallet of goat- 
skin and his hammock rolled up upon his back, his fishing net 
and his arms, and walks in the rear. The children are washed on 
the day of their birth in the nearest brook or pool of water. Both 
the men and the women are cleanly in many of their habits, and 


particularly in those relating to their persons; but in some other | 


matters their customs are extremely disgusting; the same knife is 
used for all purposes, and with little preparatory cleaning is em- 
ployed in services of descriptions widely opposite. They do not 
reject any kind of food, and devour it almost without being 
cooked ; rats and other small vermin, snakes and alligators, are all 
accepted. 

¢ The instinct, for I know not what else to call it, which the 
Indians possess above other men, in finding their way across a 
wood to.a certain spot on the opposite side without path or ap- 
parent mark, is most surprising ; they trace footsteps over the dry 
leayes. which lie scattered under the trees. The letter-carriers, 
from one province to another, are mostly Indians, for from habit 
they endure great fatigue, and will walk day after day, with little 
rest, for months together. I have met them with their wallets 
made of goat-skin upon their shoulders, walking at a regular pace, 
which is not altered by rough or smooth. Though a horse may 
outstrip 
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outstrip one of these men for the first few days, still if the jour- 
ney continues long, the Indian will, in the end, arrive before him. 
If a criminal has eluded the diligence of the police oficers, Indians 
are sent in pursuit of him, as a last resource. It is well known 
that. they will not take him alive; each man who sees the 
offender fires, for they do not wish to have any contention. 
Nor is it possible for the magistrate to fix upon the individual 
of the party who shot the criminal; for if any of them are 
asked who killed him, the answer invariably is ‘‘ os homems,” the 
men. 

‘It is usually said, that a party of Indians will fight tolerably 
well; but that two or three will take to their heels at the first 
alarm. Some of them however are resolute, and sufficiently 
courageous; but the general character is usually supposed to be 
cowardly, inconstant, devoid of acute feelings, as forgetful of 
favours as of injuries, obstinate in trifles, regardless of matters of 
importance. The character of the negro is more decided; it is 
worse, but it is also better. From the black race the worst of 
men may be formed; but they are capable likewise of great and 
good actions. The Indian seems to be without energy or exertion; 
devoid of great good or great evil. Much may at the same time 
be said in their favour; they have been unjustly dealt with, they 
have been trampled upon, and afterwards treated as children; they 
have been always subjected to those who consider themselves their 
superiors, and this desire to govern them has even been carried to 
the direction of their domestic arrangements. But no,— if they 
are a race of acute beings, capable of energy, of being deeply 
interested upon any subject, they would do more than they have 
done. The priesthood is open to them; but they do not take 
advantage of it. I never saw an Indian mechanic in any of the 
towns; there is no instance of a wealthy Indian; rich mulattos 
and negroes are by no means rare. I have had many dealings 


‘ with them as guides and carriers, and subsequently as labourers, 


and have no reason to complain, for I was never injured by any 
of them; but neither did I receive any particular good service, 
excepting in the instance of Julio. For guides and carriers they 
are well adapted, as their usual habits lead them to the rambling 
life which these employments encourage. As labourers, I found 
that they had usually a great inclination to over-reach ; but their 
schemes were badly made, and consequently easily discovered. 
I never could depend upon them for any length of time, and to 
advance money or cloathing to them is a certain loss. If 1 had 
any labour which was to be performed by a given time, the over- 
seer would always reckon upon his mulatto and negro free people; 
but did not mention in the list of persons who were to work, any 
of the Indians whom I was then employing ; and on my speaking 
of them, he answered, ‘‘ An Indian is only to be mentioned for 


= present day,” meaning that no reliance is to be placed upon 
them.’ 


The eighth chapter commences the returning track, in a 
Rey. Oct. 1818, K somewhat 
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‘ There is a certain pleasure which I cannot describe in crossing 
new countries, and that portion of territory over which I had tra- 
velled was new to an Englishman. From the sensations which I 
experienced I can well imagine what those are, which travellers 
in unexplored countries must feel at every step — at every novelty 
which comes under their view. There is yet much ground upon 
the continent of South America to be traversed, and I most 
heartily wish that it had been my fate to be the civilized individual 
first doomed to cross from Pernambuco to Lima.’ 


Chapter IX. relates a voyage from Pernambuco to Maran- 
ham, and describes St. Luis, the metropolis of the island, a 
city containing about 12,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
thatched, the windows unglazed, the convents and churches 
numerous. Its commerce is inferior in importance to that 
of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, or Pernambuco. Alcantara, an- 
other town of Maranham, is described. This island will 
ultimately become of great importance, as it must eventually 
command a vast inland-trade up the river Orellana. 

In the tenth chapter, the author records a second voyage 


to Pernambuco, and notices the rapid progress there of all 


European fashions. Mr. K.’s extreme limits of comparative 
observation embrace an interval of five years. Near Bom 
Jardim, and on the lands of Captain Paulo Travasso, he and 
his companion, as they were ascending the river Capibaribe, 
discovered gold dust. — 

A residence at Jaguaribe, and a journey to Goiana, form 
the subject of Chapter XI. The life of a Brazil-planter ap- 
pears to be miserably inferior in point of accommodation to 
that of a West-Indian land-owner. The minute, but agen: 
specification here given of the manner of obtaining and cul- 
tivating an engenho, or sugar-farm, will naturally predispose 
English people to adventure their property rather in De- 
merary or Trinidad. . 

Mr. Koster’s residence at Jaguaribe is farther detailed in 
the twelfth chapter ; and, in the thirteenth, he removes to an- 
other plantation at Itamaraca.. A curious contrast is drawn 
between the patient and affectionate fidelity of the negro- 
slave, and the versatile and ungrateful captiousness of the free 
Indian: from metaphysical or moral causes of character, we 
might have anticipated an opposite result: but probably there 
is something in the physical constitution of the negro which 
occasions him to resemble the dog, and in that of the Indian 
which-occasions him to resemble the monkey. Some planta- 
tions are stated to be lying waste, and their buildings in ruins, 
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somewhat varied route, and brings the reader back to Natal. 
A characteristic exclamation is the following : 
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in consequence of the frequent visitations‘of red ants, a plague 
peculiar to the country: surely, therefore, the partridge and 
other birds which feed on ants might be imported with ad- 
vantage. Indeed, one of the great services which it remains 
for the Portuguese government to render to Brazil is the im- 
portation of animals and vegetables most adapted to the cli- 
mate. The camel could no doubt be reared there, and would 
greatly assist those moving villages, which are so frequently 
on the march, with all their cattle and household-goods, in 
consequence of an unexpected drought. The olive-tree ought 
also to be naturalized, instead of fetching oil from Lisbon. 
Manners, analogous to those of the patriarchs in the land 
of Midian, are to be found from similar causes among the 
Sertanejos of Brazil. Mr. Koster narrates the introduction 
of vaccination during his stay, and observes that the cow- 
pox was extensively contagious, though not fatal, among the 
uninoculated inhabitants. 

Chapter XIV. descants on the plagues of Brazil; among 
which, insects and reptiles are the chief; such as mosquitoes, 
ants, and poisonous snakes. An account of the various sorts 
of timber adorns this section; which may assist our cabinet- 
makers to order with precision the particular kinds that they 
want. The urubus, large birds which feed on carrion, are 
also described. 

In Chapter XV. the author blames the Portuguese plan of. 
recruiting for the army by a kind of impressment; gives some 
amusing instances of image-worship; describes several quad- 
rupeds peculiar to the country; and supplies much information 
concerning the state of public instruction. ‘ It is surpriz- 
ing,’ he says, ‘ though extremely pleasing, to see how little 
difference is made between a white man, a mulatto, and a 
creole negro, if all are equally poor and if all have been 
born free. I say surprizing, because in the English, French, 
and Dutch colonies the distinction is so decidedly marked ; 
and among the Spaniards lines are even struck between the 
several shades of colour.’ Dramatic exhibitions called /an- 
dangos are described in this section; they are performed on 
religious holidays, and preserve in a very antient form the 
mysteries and moralities of the fifteenth century. A sort of 
aquatic drama, given by day-light, forms a peculiar ‘and gay 
spectacle. — The author now states his determination to return 
to Europe. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth chapters contain Directions 
to the Sugar and to the Cotton-Planter; illustrated by en- 
gravings of the Machinery employed. The eighteenth treats 
of the Free Population, and ascribes the liberal behaviour 
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of the Portuguese, towards people of colour, to their military 
‘co-operation in the expulsion of the Dutch. 
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Slavery forms the topic of the nineteenth chapter, which 


is very interesting, and contains many suggestions that deserve 


attention in our own islands, where negro-slavery subsists in a 
far less mitigated form than in Brazil. The numerous holi- 


‘days, of which the Romish religion enjoins observance to the 


land-owner, give to his slaves frequent opportunities of rest, 
of amusement, or of working for private profit, and thus ac- 


-cumulating the means of emancipation. Fifty-two Sundays, 


thirty-five holidays, and three or four civic festivals, place 
about a quarter of the year at the disposal of the Catholic 
slave. Moreover, the church levies a tythe in Brazil, out of 
which relief is to be issued to all the Christian paupers; and 
thus, each particular estate being free from the burden of its 
own poor, little obstacle occurs in dissolving the connection 
between master and vassal. <A considerable number of slaves 
are usually manumitted on the death of a proprietor; and 
it is considered, very justly, as'the noblest funeral expence to 
give liberty to every one who exercised a confidential em- 
ployment about the person of the deceased. The author cal- 
culated here that, in about ten years, a Brazilian slave can 


earn the price of his freedom. 


The XXth Chapter treats of the Impolicy of the Slave- 
trade; and many observations are made by Mr. Koster on 
the fifth chapter of Bolingbroke’s Voyage to the Demerary, 


where the expediency -of the slave-trade is remarkably well | 


defended. Perhaps this question is not even yet thoroughly 
understood. The abolition of slavery altogether is every 
where the bounden duty of humanity. For this purpose were 
formed the original associations of Friends of the Blacks; and 
for this purpose were compiled and distributed the melancholy 
catalogues of abuses committed in Africa, on ship-board, and 
in the plantations, by the various buyers, transporters, and 
employers of slaves. The necessity of remedial legislation 
soon became apparent, but a difficulty arose in considering 
where to begin. Some proposed to amend the black code, 
and to attempt the reformation in the Columbian islands; 
others recommended first to regulate the carrying-trade, and 
to soften the horrors of the Middle Passage; while others 
again wished to garrison the whole coast of Africa, and, by 
stopping all farther supply of slaves from the mother-country, 
to enhance the value of the extant West Indian stock, and 
thus to secure, it was supposed, an improved treatment of the 
blacks in that region. 

The 
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The statesmen of France, who, if they see what is right, 
often fail in attaining their purposes through an impatient ra- 
pidity of execution, began by declaring the political equality 
of men of all colours; thus cutting up at the root the rela- 
tion of master and slave. From the want of a sufficient 
military garrison, anarchy consequently broke loose in the 
French islands, and rendered this plan of reformation 
alarming and unpopular.— The statesmen of England began 
more cautiously with a carrying-trade bill, which greatly 
abated the horrors of the Middle Passage, and was in every 
respect an humane and a prudent measure: but the British 
ministers, fearing to provoke a collision of claims between the 
colonial legislatures and the parliament at home, did not care 
to meddle with the situation of the negro-labourers in the 
West Indies, and thus left the main grievance wholly un- 
touched. They contented themselves with directing popular 
attention, by means of Mr. Wilberforce and others, to the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and this has been, at length con- 
ceded. Some persons, and. Mr. Bolingbroke is of the number, 
are unable to guess what benefit can be expected to result 
from the abolition of the slave-trade; because, in his. opinion, 
the mass of Blacks collected in Africa are born in a sad 
slavery, and are beneficially transferred by the slave-trade 
into a milder servitude. By stopping the slave-trade, the 
breeding countries of Africa may lose their western market :. 
but the more important Asiatic market remains open, and 
will perpetuate in Nigritia the habits of man-stealing, and of 
rearing men for sale. Will it be useful in the West Indies ? 
The abolition, inasmuch as it is efficacious, defers there the con- 
densation of populousness, on which depends the tendency of a 
vassal-population to become free. In all countries, when the 
people first quitted the grazier-state to adopt the agricultural 
state, they had necessarily recourse to a slave-system resembling 
that of the Columbian islands. Spain by the Carthaginians, 
Italy by the Greeks, and the north of Europe by the Ro- 
mans, were so brought under cultivation ; where no villages 
have been formed, the master must erect huts for the labouring, 
population; where he can find no shops, he must provide 
before-hand the food and the clothing which will be requisite ; 
and, where he cannot have recourse to courts of magistracy,, 
he must take into his own hands a right of discipline. By 
degrees, and especially when estates come to be partitioned, 
the master commutes one or another of his claims over the 
slave for a guit-rent in money. Where houses begin to 
abound, the slave conditions to lodge himself; where shops 
spring up, he agrees to feed and clothe himself: but the last 
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lingering chain has always been some privilege of despotism ; 
because a local magistracy, distinct from the land-owner, is 
the latest growth of progressive prosperity. This natural 
process towards emancipation cannot be much retarded, 
accelerated, or varied, by any legislative enactments: but still, 
the more numerous the people have become, the more 
speedily has vassalage every where been exchanged for 
freedom; and the wages of labour have been advanced in 
money, instead of being paid in kind. Now, if the abolition 
of the slave-trade has a tendency to retard the growth of a 
numerous black population in South-America, it must have 
the effect of prolonging negro-slavery in that country. 
Mr. Koster, somewhat ‘strangely, confounds the slave-trade 
with ‘slavery itself; observing (p. 450.) ‘ that the slave-trade 
is impolitie with regard to Brazil, because a man.-in a state of 
bondage will not be so serviceable to the community as one 
who acts for himself.’ Now the slave-trade might continue 
with regard to Brazil, even if the King at Rio de Janeiro 
were to decree that every negro, when landed, becomes (as 
in Great Britain) a free man and his own master ; — and, 
if the black sovereigns of Hayti should know how to give a 
rational organization to their country, they also might, at 
the suggestion of philanthropy, send slave-trade vessels to 
Africa, in order to bring their fellow-blacks into a land of 
liberty. 

From the introduction of machinery as a substitute for 
human labour, much may be expected between the tropics. In 


order to keep a steam-engine in repair on the Essequibo, it | 


has been found necessary to engage the settlement of free 
workmen from Great Britain; who will take mulatto-ap- 
prentices, and prepare a resident hireling population. No 
proprietor would prefer what may be called joint-stock 
labour to hired or free labour, if the opportunity of choice 
existed: but, in all new countries, a planter must burden 
himself with the maintenance of a labourer for life, (that is, 
with the property over his servant,) in order to be supplied 
with labour. Still no good reason exists for any inequality 
of criminal rights between the owner and the slave; nor for 
any of those mortifying distinctions between different shades 
of colour, which have been recognized in too many colonial 
codes. 

Mr. Koster’s twenty-first ehapter includes meritorious and 
conciliatory comments on the Treaties of Alliance, and of 
Commerce and Navigation, made between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Portugal, and signed at Rio de Janeiro in 
February 1810. We agree with the author in thinking - 
the 
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the stipulations are as equitable as they could be expected. to 
be, under the circumstances: but the Portuguese have some 
just and weighty grounds for their complaint against the 
Alien-bill, the clauses of which are disgraceful to the legis- 
lation of a free country; and the provisions of which have 
occasionally been brought into action with a capricious, 
oppressive, and merciless impertinence. 

In the Appendix, we find a curious dissertation on the 
Plants of Brazil, drawn up by order of the Prince Regent ; 
in which the druggist and the trader, the physician and the 
botanist, will meet with useful information. 

We are glad to observe a new edition of this agreeable 
and instructive volume announced; and we have only to 
lament that the author has not visited the southern depart- 
ments of the Portuguese empire, and made himself as familiar 
with Rio de Janeiro as with Pernambuco. Perhaps he will 
undertake another voyage, and add, in a second volume, a 
description of the metropolitan city. Some doubt may arise 
whether its site has been wisely chosen; and whether a 
central situation, on the river of San Francisco, would not 
be more conducive to the rapid improvement and civilization 
of the whole country, than a station almost at the southern 
extremity of the land, so very remote from the original seats 
of settlement. The desiccated deserts between Seara and 
Recife scarcely deserve, however, the calculations of the 
sovereign : but it is perhaps now, while the station of autho- 
rity remains unsettled, and while the roads of connection are 
still unformed, that it is best worth while to undertake a 
careful statistical survey, in order to ascertain the fittest place 
for a metropolis. The character of the entire nation will be 
found to depend eventually, in numerous particulars, on the 
nature of the place which the sovereign chooses for his resi- 
dence. Government is always regulated by the public opinion 
of the city in which it is carried on; and if this city stands 
on a navigable river, like the Thames, commerce will have 
great sway over its councils;— if it stands, like Paris, far 
inland, and forms in fact a nest of colleges and universities, 
administration will be the foot-ball of literature and the slave 
of philosophy. | | 

Kight coloured plates adorn this work, besides a plan of 
the port of Pernambuco and a map of the author’s route. 
Their subjects are, a jangada;. mode of crossing a river; a 
sertanejo, or travelling herdsman; a fishing canoe; a lady 
in a sedan chair, going to visit; a cotton carrier; a sugar- 
mill; and a planter with his wife on a journey. 
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Art. III Mr. Hallam’s View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. 


[ Article concluded from p. 14.] 


1% his seventh chapter, which commences Vol. II., Mr. Hallam 

has sketched with great distinctness and precision the his- 
tory of the ecclesiastical power during the Middle Ages. The 
gradual encroachments of the church of Rome on the general 
rights of mankind, till they terminated in the establishment 
of an absolute and irresistible authority both over monarchs 
and over their subjects, are pourtrayed by a masterly hand: 
a spirit of research is evident in the whole chapter; and 
the love of truth, which alone embalms the worth of history, 
is conspicuously distinguished. 

Among the causes which tended greatly to aggrandize the 
papal see, Mr. Hallam very justly reckons the institution 
of the orders of Mendicant friars about the year 1216; and 
these new religious fraternities soon acquired an extraordimary 
influence over the minds of men. In a superstitious age, 
nothing tends to make a stronger impression on the populace 
than the professed renunciation of all temporal advantages, 
and the exterior practice of the most rigid’ abstemiousness 
and mortification. All the blessings of religion, which dazzle 
the mind in the prospect of futurity, are supposed peculiarly 
to belong to those who thus deprive themselves of present 
enjoyments; and, at the same time, this deprivation produces 
a conviction of sincerity in the person, which has an incal- 
culable influence in establishing his pretensions to more than 
ordinary sanctity. The mendicant orders were preyented 
from possessing estates by the rules of their foundation, and 
were to look for support only in the alms and oblations of 
the pious. Of these orders, the two which are most cele- 
brated were those of St. Dominic and St. Francis; and they 
soon excited such an enthusiastic feeling in their favour b 
the devout zeal which they displayed, that Matthew Paris 
said of them in the year 1243, “ Nudllus fidelis, nisi predica- 
torum et minorum regatur consiliis, gam credit salvari.” No 
one thought that he would go to heaven without the benefit 
of their ghostly admonitions. Mr. Hallam compares the 
success of these Mendicant friars with that of the English 
Methodists ; between whom we may certainly trace some strong 
features of resemblance. 


‘ Not deviating from the faith of the church, but professing 
rather to teach it in greater purity; and to observe her ordinances 
with greater regularity, while they imputed supineness and cor- 
ruption to the secular clergy, these mendicant friars drew round 
their 
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their sermons.a multitude of such -listeners as in all ages are 
attracted by similar means. They practised all the stratagems 
of itinerancy, preaching in public streets.and administering the 
communion on a portable altar. Thirty years after their insti- 
tution, an historian complains that the parish churches were 
deserted, that none confessed except to these friars, in short, 
that the regular discipline was subverted. This uncontrouled 
privilege of performing sacerdotal functions, which their modern 
antitypes assume for themselves, was conceded to the mendicant 
orders by thé favour of Rome. Aware of the powerful support 
they might receive in turn, the pontiffs of the thirteenth century 
accumulated benefits upon the disciples of Francis and Dominic. 
They were exempted from episcopal authority ; they were per- 
mitted to preach or hear confessions without leave of the ordi- 
nary, to accept of legacies, and to inter in their churches. 
Such privileges could not be granted without resistance from the 
other clergy; the bishops remonstrated ; the University of Paris 
maintained a strenuous opposition: but their reluctance served 
only to protract the final decision. Boniface VIII. appears to 
have peremptorily established the privileges and immunities of 
the mendicant orders in 1295. It was naturally to be expected 
that the objects of such extensive favours would repay their 
benefactors by a more than usual obsequiousness and alacrity in 
their service. Accordingly, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
vied with each other in magnifying the papal supremacy. Man 
of these monks became eminent in canon law and scholastic 
theology. The great lawgiver of the schools, Thomas Aquinas, 
whose opinions the Dominicans especially treat as almost infallible, 
went into the exaggerated principles of his age in favour of the 
seeof Rome. And as the professors of those sciences took nearly 
all the learning and logic of the times to their own share, it was 
hardly possible to repel their arguments by any direct reasoning. 
But this partiality of the new monastic orders to the Popes must 
chiefly be understood to apply to the thirteenth century; circum- 
stances occurring in the next, which gave in some degree a 
different complexion to their dispositions in respect of the Holy 
See.’ (Vol. ii. p. 67.) 

In this chapter, Mr. Hallam has also detailed the encroach- 
ments of the church on the civil jurisdiction, and the suc- 
cessive attempts of the temporal power to recover its authority. 
The division between the civil and the ecclesiastical courts, 
which took place at a very early period of our history, still 
continues to make a sort of anomaly in the jurisprudence of 
this country; and the ecclesiastical courts still exercise a 
cognizance in questions which would more properly be re- 
ferred to the civil authorities. Two kinds of law ought 
not to be permitted to co-exist; for what but confusion and 
absurdity can be produced by the intermixture of two such 
heteroveneous codes as the canon and the statute-law? The 
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spiritual jurisdiction, which is retained by our ecclesiastical 
courts, is only a vestige of antient usurpation, which ought 
not to be suffered to disgrace the institutions of a more 
enlightened period. 

At the commencement of the twelfth century, the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction had been elevated ‘to such a pitch that it 
seemed likely to acquire ‘ an exclusive supremacy over all 
persons and causes;’ and the church spared no pains to bring 
every question, howsoever little blended with spiritual con- 
siderations, within the pale of its authority. All spiritual 
persons claimed certain immunities; and, as even the ¢ovsure 
was reckoned sufficient to confer some degree of sanctity on 
the individual, it was scarcely possible to draw a line of 
demarcation within which the privileges of holy church 
might be circumscribed. ‘ The bishops,’ says Mr. Hallam, 
¢ gave the tonsure indiscriminately, in order to swell the list 
of their subjects.’ — * Orphans and widows, the stranger and 
the poor, the pilgrim and the leper, under the appellation of 
persons in distress (mzserabiles persone) came within the pe- 
culiar cognizance and protection of the church; nor could 
they be sued before any lay tribunal. And the whole body 
of crusaders, or such as merely took the vow of engaging in 
a crusade, enjoyed the same clerical privileges.’ 

As spiritual causes were agreed to belong only to the 
_ spiritual tribunal, the word was sufficiently indefinite to allow 

the utmost latitude of interpretation which the favourers 
of ecclesiastical domination could desire ; and no pains were 
spared by the spiritual tribunals to establish the supremacy 
of their jurisdiction. Thus ‘ they pretended a right to 
supply the defects, the doubts, or the negligence of temporal 
judges ;’ and they usurped the exclusive judgment of some 
offences which are purely criminal, as well as of others which 
had a mixture of civil and criminal delinquency. Thus 
perjury, sacrilege, usury, incest, and adultery, were confined 
to the cognizance of the ecclesiastical courts; and, as the 
clergy had, at one time, established their exemption from the 
criminal justice of the state, this immunity often served to 
protect spiritual persons from the punishment due to their 


crimes. ‘The broad shield of ecclesiastical privilege was 


thrown over the most atrocious enormities; and the church 
itself, which could always absolve from its own censures, 
seldom inflicted any heavier punishment on offenders than a 
temporary confinement. ‘The civil and the ecclesiastical laws, 
therefore, formed (as it were) two discordant and irrecon- 
cileable authorities in the heart of the state; becoming pro- 
ductive of the most serious disorders and the most oo 
elects. 
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effects, Henry II. was the first monarch who heartily 
endeavoured to lower the pride of ecclesiastical privilege, 
and to subject spiritual persons to the civil jurisdiction; and 
though the attempts which he made were but partially accom- 
plished, they were prosecuted with more success in the 
following reigns. | 

The arrogant pretensions of that monstrous anomaly of 
ecclesiastical power, which had been established at Rome in 
the general ignorance of mankind, reached their highest 
pitch of extravagance in the papacy of Boniface VIIL; 
who, during his violent dissensions with Philip the Fair of 
France, published his famous constitution, named Unam 
Sanctam, in which he had declared the paramount jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over every human being to be a necessary 
article of belief. ‘* Porro,” said the aspiring priest, ‘ subesse 
Romano pontifict omni humane creature declaramus, dicimus; 
definimus, et pronuntiamus omnino esse de necessitate fidei.” 
The Roman pontiff, however, had now strained the force of 
imposition to the utmost degree of endurance; and, from 
this period, an hostility to his tyrannical usurpation slowly 
and almost imperceptibly arose in the minds of men, till the 
charm by which they had been so long enthralled was ulti- 
mately dissolved. Imposition and credulity, as well as 
oppression and endurance, have their prescribed limits, 
beyond which they cannot pass; nor can art and violence 
for ever tyrannize over simplicity and patience. 

In the account which Mr. Hallam gives of the Council 
of Constance, held in the year 1414, he truly remarks that 
the principles which were so boldly promulgated in this 


_assembly may be properly called the Whig Principles of 


the Catholic Church. This famous Council not only de- 
posed the legitimate Pope John XXIIL, but resolved that 
every Pope was obliged to submit to a general council in 
matters of faith, and was liable to punishment if he refused 
obedience to its determinations. 

‘ The constitutional History of England’ forms the subject 
of Mr. Hallam’s next chapter, which is distributed into three 
sections, and occupies a large part of the second volume. 
On the whole, we regard this as the most valuable portion 
of the work, though it is not that which the general reader 
will find the most interesting, It displays a much deeper 
insight into the subject than we find in either Blackstone or 
Millar. It is not made up of a superficial theory, formed 
from a few scattered facts, and evincing only a scanty and 
imperfect information, but it evidently manifests profound 
and comprehensive knowlege, and displays great pa 
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and copious learning. Both the lawyer and the statesman 
may profit by the perusal of it, and we particularly recom- 
mend it to those who have formed very extravagant notions 
of the state of English liberty in antient times. 

Some of the more violent but ill-informed advocates of 
popular rights, in the present day, have talked as if the 
turbulent periods of the Saxon history contained the most 
perfect model of representative government and civil liberty: 
but no instance of representative government can be’found in 
the Saxon times; and Mr. Hallam has well remarked ‘that 
‘the liberties of the Anglo-saxon thanes were chiefly 
secured, next to their swords and their free spirits, by the in- 
estimable right of deciding civil and criminal suits in their 
own county-court.’ This admirable institution, which sur- 
vived the conquest, contributed ‘in no small degree to fix 
the liberties of England upon a broad and popular basis by 
limiting the feudal aristocraey.’ 

No clear and indisputable instance of popular represent- 
ation occurs till the year 1265, in the forty-ninth of Henry IIL., 
when that monarch was a prisoner in the hands of Simor 
de Montfort: but writs were issued in his name to all the 
sheriffs, directing them to return two knights for the body o. 
their county, with two citizens, or burgesses, for every city 
and borough contained within it. It has not been distinctly 
ascertained whether the knights of shires were originally 
elected by none but the king’s military tenants, or tenants 
in capite ; or whether those who held by subinfeudation were 
permitted to vote. The tenants in capite, even at the period 
of which we are speaking, (1265,) must have been very 
numerous, owing to the division of the greater baronies 
which was occasioned by the frequent recurrence of female 
inheritances. Thus in Madox’s Baronia Anglica, which is 
now lying on our table, we find instances of persons who 
held of the crown by the one or two hundredth or even a 
smaller part of a barony. In this work, (p. 56.) Madox 
mentions an instance, in which an individual held of the 
king in chief by the service of the three hundredth part of 
the barony of Byset, in the county of Wilts. This was in the 
eighteenth year of Richard II. The descent of Jands among 
female heirs must, at a very early period of our feudal his- 
tory, have caused a considerable reduction in the size of 
the original baronies, and, consequently, have proportionally 
increased the number of the tenants 7m capite. When these 
tenants became too numerous and too poor personally to at- 
tend the regular or the extraordinary meetings of the greater 
barons, it would seem a very natural suggestion that a few 
should be deputed to be present for the rest ;, and a county- 
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representation, or representation of the lesser barons, or 
freeholders, would thus almost spontaneously arise out of the 
necessity of the case, without the aid of much contrivance or 
deliberation. Antiquaries, however, differ very greatly in 
opinion with respect to the tenure of the freeholders, by 
whom the knights of shires were originally elected. Prynne 
is of one opinion, and Carte and Brady of another. Mr. 
Hallam says, ‘ If I might offer an opinion on so obscure a 
subject, 1 should be much inclined to believe that even from 
the reign of Edward the First, the election of knights by all 
freeholders in the county-court, without regard to tenure, was 
little if at all different from what it is at present.’ (P. 224.) 

Mr. H. considers it as highly questionable whether the 
gommons possessed any legislative power beyond that of 
giving their consent to the imposition of taxes, during the 
reign of Edward I.: for, though the personal character of 
that monarch had enabled him to humble the nobility, he 
had not proportionally elevated the fommons. In the time 
of Edward II., the more feeble character of the prince en- 
abled the ¢ommons to assume the right of remonstrating ; 
and, in the second year of that reign, we find them granting 
the twenty-fifth penny of their goods, “ upon this condition, 
that the king should take advice and grant redress upon cer- 
tain articles, wherein they are aggrieved.” ‘The author has 
very properly given a literal translation of this record; 
and we shall extract it, because it will shew that, whatever 
may be the political grievances of which we have reason to 
complain in the present day, they are of trivial moment com- 
pared with those which were practised in times which the 
artifice of some, or the folly of others, has described as 
more auspicious to the liberty of the subject and to the 
general welfare. 


‘<The good people of the kingdom, who are come hither to 
parliament, pray our lord the king that he will, if it please him, 
have regard to his poor subjects, who are much aggrieved by rea- 
son that they are not governed as they should be; especially as te 
the articles of the Great Charter; and for this, if it please him, 
they pray remedy. Besides which they pray their lord the king 
to hear what has long aggrieved his people, and still does so 
from day to day, on the part of those who call themselves his 
officers, and to amend it if he pleases.” The articles, eleven in 
number, are to the following purport: 1. That the king’s pur- 
veyors seize great quantities of victuals without payment; 2. That 
new customs are set on wine, cloth, and other imports; 3. That 
the current coin is not so good as formerly ; 4, 5. That the steward 
and marshal enlarge their jurisdiction beyond measure to the 
oppression of the people; 6. That the commons find none to re- 
ceive 
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ceive petitions addressed to the council ; 7. That the collectors of 
the king’s dues (pernours des prises), in towns and at fairs, take 
more than is lawful; 8. That men afé delayed in their civil suits 
by writs of protection; 9. That felpns escape punishment by 

rocuring charters of pardon; 10. That the constables of the 
ing’s castles take cognizance of common pleas; 11. That the 
king’s escheators oust men of lands held by good title under 
pretence of an inquest of office.’ (P. 244.) 


It is evident from these articles of mis-government that, af 
this period, both property and person were in the highest 
degree insecure; that the subject was exposed to the most 
arbitrary spoliation; that judicial oppression was very pre- 
valent; and that crimes might be committed with impunity. 
Certain persons are perpetually speaking about a period at 
which the constitution existed in a state of immaculate 
purity, and liberty was in its acme of glory: but it would — 
be impossible to name any such period in any reign prior to 
the revolution of 1688. 

In’ his view of our Constitutional History during the time 
of Edward JII., Mr. Hallam exhibits a very satisfactory 
account of the improvement which the constitution received 
under the reign of that able and enterprizing monarch. 
This improvement is particularly exemplified in three grand 
instances, in which the two houses of parliament established 
the most wholesome limitations of the power of the crown, 
and the most efficacious safeguards for the liberties of the 
people. These were the acknowleged illegality of raising 
money without the consent of parliament; — or of making 
any alterations in the law without the concurrence of the 
two houses ; — and the right of the commons to investigate 
public abuses, and to impeach public counsellors. The 
above-mentioned principles of the constitution form, in fact, 
the great basis of English liberty ; to which we have been 
principally indebted for the political pre-eminence that we 
have so long enjoyed above the other European nations. 
Edward III. has been often called the English Justinian, from 
the wise laws which were enacted during his reign: but it 
appears that these laws did not originate so much in the en- 
lightened understanding of the monarch as in the patriotic 
views of the gommons. Laws, says Mr. Hallam, referring to 
Sir Matthew Hale’s History of the Common Law, p. 16., 
appear to have been drawn up and proposed to the two 
houses by the king down to the time of Edward I.: but it is 
evident, from the rolls of parliament during his government, 
that statutes were almost always founded on the petitions of the 
commons. ‘ These petitions, with the respective mores 
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made to them in the king’s name, were drawn up after the 
end of the session in the form of laws, and entered upon 
the statute-roll.’ Moreover, while many good laws were 
made in this reign, it was characterjzed by a circumstance 
which we should rejoice to have seen imitated in the present 
times: — we mean that a great indisposition was shewn to 
multiply laws without necessity, or to swell the statute-book 
by a mass of frivolous or partial enectments. Tacitus some- 
where says, In pessimd republicé plurime leges. Laws cer- 
tainly may be so multiplied as to constitute the greatest j 
grievance of which a state has to complain. Every unne- 
cessary law is an evil; no obsolete law can possibly be a 
good; and happy would it be for the best interests of the 
state, if our present enormous pile of statutes were disencum- 
berered of all that are superfluous and antiquated. | 





* €In the reign of Edward II.’ (observes the author, p, 262.) 
‘ parliament had little share in resisting the government; much 
more was effected by the barons through risings of their feudal 4 
tenantry. Fifty years of authority’ (in the reign of Edward III.) i | 
‘ better respected, of law better enforced, had rendered these 
more perilous, and of a more violent appearance than formerly. 
A surer resource presented itself in the increased weight of the , 
lower house in parliament. And this indirect aristocratical in- i 
fluence gave a surprising impulse to that assembly, and particu- 
larly tended to establish beyond question its controul over public 
abuses.’ 


The ¢ommons proceeded to display an increased energy b/ 
during the minority of Richard II.; and, though they re- 
laxed a little in their pretensions when that monarch assumed 
the personal exercise. of his power, yet we find them steadily 
pursuing the reformation of grievances, and particularly re- 
solute in driving an obnoxious minister, Michael de la Pole, 

Earl of Suffolk, from the royal councils. Mr. Hallam has 
followed Knyghton, who was a contemporary historian, in the 
account which he has given of this remarkable transaction, 


* The king was loitering at his palace of Eltham, when he re- 
ceived a message from the two houses requesting the dismissa] of 
Suffolk, since they had matter to allege against him, that the 
could not move while he kept the office of chancellor. Richard, 
with his usual intemperance, answered, that he would not for | 
their request remove the meanest scullion from his. kitchen. | 
They returned a positive refusal to proceed on any public business, , | 
till the king should appear personally in parliament, and displace ’ 
the chancellor. The king required forty knights to be deputed 
from the rest to inform him clearly of their wishes. But the A | 
mmons declined a proposal in which they feared, or affected to / 
ear, some treachery. At length the Duke of Gloucester and . 
Arundel 
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Arundel Bishop of Ely were commissioned to speak the sense of 
parliament, and they delivered it, if we may still believe what 
we read, in very extraordinary language ; asserting that there was 
an ancient statute, according to which, if the king absented him- 
self from parliament without just cause during forty days, which 
he had now exceeded, every man might return without permission 
to his own country ; and moreover there was another statute, and 
(as they might more truly say) a precedent of no remote date, that 
if a king, by bad counsel, or his own folly and obstinacy, alienated 
himself from his people, and would not govern according to the 
laws of the land and the advice of the peers, but madly and 
wantonly followed his own single will, it should be lawful for 
them with the common assent of the people to expel him from 
his throne, and to elevate to it some near kinsman of the royal 
blood.’ (P. 273.) 


This discourse produced the desired effect. The mo- 
narch paid due deference to the representations of his par- 
liament, and dismissed his“ minister, who was subsequently 
impeached. — In the last two years of his reign, Richard, 
taking advantage of some dissensions among the principal 
nobility, seemed to have entirely thrown off the controul of 
parliament, and to have rendered himself absolute: but his 
assumption of tyranny was soon followed by his deposition; 
and his example, as well as that of other monarchs in Eng- 
lish history, proves that an English king can never safely 
set himself above the restraints of law or the controu] of 
parliament. An English monarch is most truly great when 
he keeps within those limits which the constitution prescribes 
for the exercise of his power; for, in proportion as he in- 
vades the liberty of the subject, he endangers the security of 
his throne. Liberty, which had made many vigorous shoots 
in this country under Edward III., and more particularly 
under his successor, continued to flourish with the three 
monarchs of the house of Lancaster. A disputed title is 
usually most favourable to liberty ; since it naturally excites a 
stronger desire to conciliate the good will of the subject, and 
to rule by affection rather than by force. Hence English 
liberty has been very much promoted by the changes which 
imperious circumstances have rendered necessary in the 
order of succession, at different periods: such instances 
being forcible mementos to kings that their power is depend- 
ent on the good will of those over whom it is exercised ; and 
that it can never be preserved with so much certainty as by 
a constant regard for the principles of liberty, and by the 
practice of an enlightened moderation. 

Though Henry IV. was a monarch of much greater 
ability than his predecessor, he was more obsequious to the 
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restrictions of parliament. In the eighth year of his reign, 
the parliament surpassed all which had gone before it im the 
number and boldness of its demands. 


‘ The a presented thirty-one articles, none of which the 


king ventured to refuse, though pressing very severely upon his ‘ 


prerogative. He was to name sixteen counsellors, by whose ad- 
vice he was solely to be guided, none of them to be dismissed without 
conviction of misdemeanour. The chancellor and privy seal to pass 
no grants or other matter, contrary tolaw. Any persons about the 
court stirring up the king’s or queen’s minds against their subjects, 
and duly convicted thereof, to lose their offices, and be fined. 
The king’s ordinary revenue was wholly appropriated to his house- 
hold, and the payment of his debts; no grant of wardship or 
other profit to be made thereout, nor any forfeiture to be pardoned. 
The king “ considering the wise government of other Christian 

rinces, and conforming himself thereto,” was to assign two days 
in the week for. petitions, “ it being an honourable and necessary 
thing that his lieges who desire to petition him should be heard.” 
No judicial officer, nor any in the revenue or household, to enjoy 
his place for life or term of years. No petition to be presented to 
the king by any of his household at times when the council was not 
sitting. ‘The council to determine nothing cognizable at com- 
mon Jaw, unless for a reasonable cause and with consent of the 
judges. The statutes regulating purveyance were affirmed; 
abuses of various kinds in the council and in courts of justice 
enumerated and forbidden ; elections of knights for counties put 
under regulation. The council and officers of state were sworn 
to observe the common law, and all statutes, those especially just 
enacted.’ (P. 301.) 


The above provisions, adds the author, ‘ were of them- 
selves a noble fabric of constitutional liberty, and hardly 
perhaps inferior to the petition of right under Charles I.’ 
Before he had seen the admirable essay of Mr. Luders on the 
character of Henry V., Mr. Hallam had come to a similar 
conclusion. It is, indeed, in the highest degree improbable 
that a prince ‘ who was three years engaged in quelling the 
dangerous insurrection of Glendour, and who in the latter 
time of his father’s reign presided at the council, was so lost 
in a cloud of low debauchery as common fame represents,’ 
Mr. H. observes that he certainly was loved throughout his 
life, ‘as so intrepid, affable and generous a temper well 
deserved ; and this sentiment was heightened to admiration 


by successes still more rapid and dazzling than those of. 


Edward III. During his reign, there scarcely appears any 
vestige of dissatisfaction in parliament; a circumstance very 
honourable, whether we ascribe it to the justice of his admi- 
nistration or to the affection of his people.’ 
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In this part of his work, which more exclusively relates to 
the English constitution, and in which we have already inti- 
mated that the author has displayed no ordinary’ share of 
historical learning, critical acumen, and philosophical moder- 
ation, truth has evidently been his object; and no preju- 
dice has been permitted to give any obliquity to his mind 
during the pursuit. He has not exerted himself to support 
any pre-conceived hypothesis, or to give currency to any 
favourite theory: nor has he enlisted under the banners 
of any party; and, though his love of liberty is clearly 
manifested in the prosecution of his labours, yet it is not 
that kind of liberty which is never seen without the badge 
of taction. Whoever wishes to have a distinct conception 
of the origin and growth of the English constitution, of the 
difficulties which it had to encounter, and of the storms and 
tempests through which it has passed, will carefully peruse 
Mr. H.’s chapter on that subject; and we will venture to predict 
that he will rise from the perusal not only with his mind 
stored with more knowlege of the constitution, but with more 
just notions of the real value of English liberty, and a 
stronger attachment to that venerable fabric in which it has 
been so long enshrined. We do not know of any work in 
the English language in which so much constitutional in- 
formation has been condensed. 

Mr. H.’s last chapter, which is divided into two parts, is 
intitled ‘On the State of Society in Europe during the 
Middle Ages.’ It comprizes a variety of miscellaneous mat- 
ter, and will be found very instructive as well as amusing. 
The author every where manifests great copiousness of reading, 
as the references at the bottom of his page intimate, and as 
the text itself shews. We will make a few extracts. — The 
following are his remarks on the ignorance which ensued in 
Europe, on the disuse of the Latin language as the vernacular 
idiom of the people. 


‘ When Latin had ceased to be a living language, the whole 
treasury of knowledge was locked up from the eyes of the people. 
The few who might have imbibed a taste for literature, if books 
had been accessible to them, were reduced to abandon pursuits 
that could only be cultivated through a kind- of education not 
easily within their reach. Schools confined to cathedrals and 
monasteries, and exclusively designed for the purposes of religion, 
afforded no encouragement or opportunities to the laity.* The 
worst effect was that, as the newly formed languages were hardly 
made use of in writing, Latin being still preserved in: all legal 





‘ * Hist. Littéraire de la France, t. vi. p.20. Muratori, 
Dissert. xliii.’ | ) apse 
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instruments: and public cotrespondence, the very use of letters 
a3 well as of books was forgotten. For many centuries, to sum 
uip the account of ignorance in a word, it was rare for a layman, 
of whatever rank, to know how to sign his name. * Their 
charters, till the use of seals became general, were subscribed 
with the mark of the cross. Still more extraordinary was it to 
find one who had any tincture of learning. Even admitting every 
indistinct commendation of a monkish biographer with whom a 
knowledge of church-music would pass for literature +, we could 
make out a very short list of scholars. None certainly were 
more distinguished as such than Charlemagne and Alfred. But 
the former, unless we reject a very Eas testimony, was incapable 
of writing { ; and Alfred found difficulty in making a translation 
from the pastoral instruction of St. Gregory, on account of his 
imperfect knowlege of Latin. §’? (P. 434.) 


Mr. Hallam argues that the sole hope for literature, durin 
the dark period of the middle ages, depended on the Latin 
language; and that the preservation of it was principally 
owing to three circumstances, which may be classed among 
the corruptions of Christianity; viz. ‘ the papal supremacy, 
the monastic institutions, and the use of a Latin liturgy.’ 
The papal supremacy produced a continual intercourse 
between Rome and the different nations of Europe, and 
rendered a common language necessary for the theological 
diplomacy of the church. ‘The monasteries, while they 
afforded favourable opportunities for study, were for a long 


. 





‘ * Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, t. il. p. 419. This became, 


the editors say, much less unusual about the end of the thirteenth 


century; a pretty late period! A few signatures to deeds appear 
in the fourteenth century; in the next they are more frequent. 
ibid. The Emperor Frederic Barbarossa could not read, (Struvius, 
Corpus Hist. German. t.i. p. 377.); nor John King of Bohemia 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, (Sismondi, t. v. p. 205.) ; 
nor Philip the Hardy, King of France, although the‘son of 
St. Louis. (Velly, t. vi. p. 426.) 


‘ + Louis 1V., King of France, laughing at Fulk, count of 


Anjou, who sang anthems among the choristers of Tours, received 


the following pithy epistle from his learned vassal: Noveritis, 
domine, quod rex illiteratus est asinus coronatus.. Gesta Con- 
sulum Andegavensium. In the same book, Geoffrey, father of 
our Henry II., is said to be optime literatus ; which perhaps 
imports little more learning than his ancestor Fulk possessed. 

‘ ¢ The passage in Eginhard, which has occasioned so much 
dispute, speaks for itself: Tentabat et scribere, tabulasque. et 


codtcillos ad hoc in lecticulo sub cervicalibus circumferre solebat, 


ut, cum vacuum tempus esset, manum effigiandis literis assuefaceret ; 


Sed parum prosperé successit labor preposterus ac sero inchoatus. 


ae -3 


‘ § Spelman. Vit. Alfred. Append.’ 
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interval the only secure depositories for books: but, says 
Mr. H., ¢ monasteries would probably have contributed ve 
little towards the preservation of learning, if the Scriptures 
and the liturgy had been translated out of Latin, when that 
language ceased to be intelligible. Every rational principle 
of religious worship called for such a change, but it would 
have been made at the expence of posterity.’ 

Those persons who are prone to extol the comfortable 
state of antient times, and to depreciate the effects of 
civilization and refinement, would do well to read the re- 
marks which Mr. Hallam has brought together on the state 
of domestic architecture, and the furniture of houses; both 
of which supply a safe criterion for judging of the general 
condition of any people in any period. In the fifteenth 


century, observes Mr. H., 


‘ A gentleman’s house containing three or four beds was extra- 
ordinarily well provided, few probably had more than two. The 
walls were commonly bare, without wainscot or even plaister ; 
except that some great houses were furnished with hangings, and 


that, perhaps, hardly so soon as the reign of Edward IV. It is 
unnecessary to add that neither libraries of books nor pictures 


could have found a place among furniture. Silver plate was 
very rare, and hardly used for the table. A few inventories of 
furniture that still remain exhibit a miserable deficiency.* 


And this was incomparably greater in private gentlemen’s houses 


than among citizens ; and gspecially foreign merchants. We have 
an inventory of the goods belonging to Contarini, a rich Venetian 
trader, at his house in St. Botolph’s Lane, A.D. 1481. There 
appear to have been not less than ten beds, and glass windows are 


‘specially noticed as moveable furniture. No mention, however, 


is made of chairs or looking-glasses.+ If we compare this ac- 
count, 





‘ * See some curious valuations of furniture and stock in trade 
at Colchester in 1296 and 1301. Eden’s Introduction to State 


of the Poor, p.20. and 25. from the rolls of parliament. A 


carpenter’s stock was valued at a shilling, and consisted of five 
tools. Other tradesmen were almost as poor; but a tanner’s 
stock, if there is no mistake, was worth gl. 17s. 10d.; more than 
ten times any other. Tanners were principal tradesmen, the 
chief part of dress being made of leather. A very few silver 
cups and spoons are the only articles of plate ; and as the former 
are valued but at one or two shillings, they had, I suppose, but 
little silver on the rim.’ ' 

' € + Nicholls’s Illustrations, p. 119. In this work, among several 
interesting facts of the same class, we have another inventory of 


‘the goods of “ John Port, late the king’s servant,’ who died 


about 1524. He seems to have been a man of some consideration, 
and probably a merchant. The house consisted of a hall, parlour, 
buttery, 
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count, however trifling in our estimation, with a similar inventory 
of furniture in Skipton Castle, the great honour of the earls of 
Cumberland, and among the most splendid mansions of the 
north, not at the same period, for I have not found any inventory 
of a nobleman’s furniture so ancient, but in 1572, after almost a 
century of continual improvement, we shall be astonished at the 
inferior provision of the baronial residence. There were not more 
than seven or eight beds in this great castle: nor had any of the 
chambers either chairs, glasses, or carpets.’ * ‘(Pp. 503, 504.) 


To the above-mentioned instances of deficiency in the.com- 
monest articles of domestic comfort or convenience, we may 
add that even chimneys were unknown in English cottages 
till the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, when the condition of 
the peasantry experienced a rapid improvement. 

Mr. Hallam has evinced great judgment and 1 gprs: int 
developing the causes -which, in the latter period of the 
Middle Ages, contributed to elevate man in the moral scale, 
to improve his character, and to meliorate his circumstances. 
The first of these causes was the cessation of personal servitude. 
The worth of a slave, both in moral qualities and in physical 
energy, must always be greatly inferior to that of a freeman: 
A more enlightened, regular, and efficient administration of 
the different judicial powers was another cause of moral: im- 
provement in the national habits and opinions. ‘The growth 
of religious tenets, adverse to those of the established church, 





buttery, and kitchen, with two chambers, and one smaller, on the 
floor above ; a napery or linen room, and three garrets, besides.a 
shop, which was probably detached. There were five bedsteads in 
the house, and on the whole a great deal of furniture for those 
times ; much more than I have seen in any other inyentory. His 
plate is valued at 94l.; his jewels at 231.; his funeral expences at 
731. 6s. 8d.’ | 

‘ * Whitaker’s History of Craven, p.289. <A better notion of 
the accommodations usual in the rank immediately below-may be 
collected from two inventories published by Strutt, one of Mr. 
Fermor’s house at Easton, the other Sir Adrian Foskewe’s. — In 
the former the parlour had wainscot, a table, and. afew chairs ; the 
chambers above had two best beds, and there was one servant’s 
bed: but the inferior servants had only mattresses on the floor. 
The best chambers had window-shutters and curtains. Mr. Fermor 
being a merchant was probably better supplied than the neigh- 
bouring gentry. His plate, however, consisted of only sixteen 
Spoons, and a few goblets and ale-pots. Sir Adrian Foskewe’s 
opulence appears to have been greater; he had a service of silver 
plate, and his parlour was furnished with hangings. This was. in 
1539; it is not to be imagined that a knight of the shire, a 


hundred years before, would have rivalled even this scanty 


provision of moveables.’ 
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tended to rouse the human mind from the state of intellec 
tual hebgrade in which it had long remained torpid and inert} 
and, though some of the early heresies were mingled wit 
gross errors, or perturbed by the violence of fanaticism, yet 
they served at the time as salutary stimulants to awaken the 
dormant powers of intellectual existence. The institution of 
chivalry, as the author. has clearly proved, was one of. the 
best schools of moral discipline of which these ages could 
boast. Like the great and vivifying principles of religion and 
of liberty, that of chivalry, while it refined and elevated the 
character, tended to throw. down the barrier of barbarism 
which had so long impeded the progress of civilized life, 
The author has expatiated with much taste and discrimination 
on this subject: but the more general cultivation of literature, 
during the last three or four of the Middle Ages, was among 
the most active causes of moral improvement in the state of 
man. ‘The nature of Mr. Hallam’s work did not call on him 
to give any general sketch of literary history, but he has 
delineated a few of its detached features with skilful brevity 
and precision: — for instances of which, we may refer to his 
characteristic portraitures of Dante and Petrarch. 

We must,. however, now take a reluctant leave of this in- 
teresting performance... We have allowed it to occupy a large 
Space in our pages, because we consider it as a work of 
pre-eminent merit ; and very superior to any historical com- 
position which has. issued trom the English press for many 
years. Yet we must remark that the matter is superior to 
the style, which is frequently harsh and rugged; and the 
author is seldom happy when he attempts metaphor or orna- 
ment. He sometimes imitates the manner of Gibbon, but 
is then less pleasing because he is less natural. The general 
effect of imitation, indeed, is to impress on the mind the 
inferiority of the copy to the original. Mr. Hallam does, 
however, sometimes rival the historian of the Roman empire/ 
in the luminous condensation of his matter : — this is no mea 
prsian and this is justly his due. We wish that we could 

ave bestowed more approbation on the style: but this is a 
minor defect, and may hereafter be removed; while in the 
selection and combination of his materials,— ain extent, 
variety, and accuracy of research, — in solidity of judgment, 
—in the good sense which characterises every part, — and 
in the unsophisticated candour which is shewn in discussing 
the most controverted topics, — we cannot name any contem- 
porary publication by which the present volumes have been 
surpassed, : 
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Art.1V. Communications to the Board of Agriculture; on Sub- 
jects relative to the Husbandry and Internal Improvement of 
the Country. Vol. VI. Part II.* and Vol. VII. 4to. 16s. 
and 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Nicol and Son. 


[*stE4" of repeating an apology for our late notice of these 

volumes, and for yielding to the necessity of confining our 
present report to the latter of the two, we refer to the intro- 
ductory remarks in our review of the thirty-fourth volume of 
the Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, p. 173. vol. Ixxxvi. N.S. 

The first communication by Sir Charles Burrell, and the 
second by Mr. Curwen, give the result of Soiling Catéile on 
Green Food. Sir C. B. states that fifteen acres and a half of 
lucerne, clover, &c. kept fifty-one head of cattle during thir- 
teen weeks auc a half. Had these animals been pastured, they 
would have required thirty-five acres: so that twenty acres, 
being a larger quantity than that which was actually consumed, 
were thus spared for hay, and yielded very nearly thirty tons. 
The immense quantity of manure, also, thus obtained, is a 
decided addition to the superiority which the system possesses 
in other respects. — Mr. Curwen’s experiment is detailed in a 
number of tables, so minute as to specify the daily increase of 
each animal’s weight, and the exact quantity of straw, turnips, 
oil-cake, &c. &c. which was consumed. _It was apprehended 
that confinement might injure the health of the cattle, but 
experiment has proved the fear to be groundless. 

Perhaps no country exists in the world, in which the faci- 
lities of communication between place and place are so great 
asin England. ‘The improvement of our reads, which now 
are broad, open, level, and kept in constant repair, —com- 
pared with the wretched state of them fifty or sixty years ago, 
when they were narrow, inclosed, full of ruts, and never 
mended, —is principally attributable to the stimulus of in- 
‘creased domestic trade; and, on the other hand, our domestic 
trade has derived no inconsiderable stimulus from the im- 
provement of our roads: thus have they reciprocally operated 
in favour of each other. We have two papers before us on 
the construction of Carriage-Wheels, so as most to facilitate the 
labour of horses, and least to injure the state of the roads. 
Mr. Booth contends for the absolute prohibition of all wheels 
less than five inches broad; making no other exception than 
in favour of the Aind-wheels of private carriages, which he 
would allow to be only three anda half. The scientific paper 


—— 





* For Part I. of Vol. VI. see M. R. Vol. Ixii, p. 350. 
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of Mr. Cumming, who has before frequently written on the 
subject, enters more elaborately into it. 

Half a century ago, when the ‘ occupation” of the old 
pack-horse had not been entirely usurped by wheel-carriages, 
our roads were so narrow that the naves of wheels frequently 
rubbed against the banks on both sides; and all carriages, 
which had occasion to travel in these roads, were obliged to 
have their wheels so close to each other as to come within the 
old tracks or ruts. ‘The wheels of all carts, waggons, &c. 
were then fired on the ends of their axles, which of course 
revolved with them. Consequently, the axle was straight, 
while the wheels were perpendicular to the ground, paralle] to 
each other, and had eylindrical rims. As the distance of 
wheels from each other was limited by the narrowness of our 
roads; and as the breadth of the body of the carriage was 
likewise limited by the distance of its wheels, beyond which 
it could not extend; when trade and traffic increased, a sen- 
sible inconvenience was experienced from the smallness of the 
carriages, which it became a great object to remedy. Accord- 
ingly, in course of time, the whole system of wheels and axles 
was altered. ‘The first improvement was to fix the axle, and 
make the wheels revolve independently of it; in consequence 
of which, it was no longer necessary that the former should 
be straight and the latter perpendicular. By bending the two 
ends of the axle downwards, the wheels were made to splay, 
that is, to stand wider from each other at the top than at the 
bottom; and thus room was gained for enlarging the body of 


» the carriage without widening the old track of the wheels. 


It is obvious, however, that by this construction the wheels 
must converge as much below their axle as they diverge above 
it; the line from the centre of gravity therefore is sooner 
thrown beyond the line of the base; and the carriage is in 
consequence more liable to be upset. This dangerous incon- 
venience suggested an important improvement, namely, that of 
dishing the wheels, as it is called, by inserting the spokes ob- 
liquely into’ the nave, in such a manner that each spoke stands 
upright when it comes immediately below the axle. This 
insertion of the spokes gives the wheel a concave or dish-like 
appearance: they are in a very favourable position to sustain 
perpendicular pressure: while they give additional room to the 
carriage above the axle, and additional stability to it below, by 
adding to.the breadth of its base. Still, a great disadvantage 
attends the bent axle; namely, that, in order to have an equal 
bearing on the whole breadth of the wheel, its rim must be 
conical or spherical. Before the increase of domestic com- 
meree required the transit of very heavy loads, and when 
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narrow wheels were in use, the additional resistance occasioned 
by the conical rim, which necessarily followed the bent axle, 
was of less consequence than it is now that heavy waggons, 
with wheels from fourteen to sixteen inches broad, cravel daily 
from Londen to all parts of the kingdom. 


¢ Whoever has noticed,’ says Mr. Cumming, ‘ the effects of 
compression and induration on materials of old roads that have 
Jain some years undisturbed, will. know how to prize those pro- 
perties of the cylindrical wheels, that are so favourable to consoli- 
dation and induration, and that are peculiar to that shape alone. ; 
There are two general properties peculiar to the cylindrical wheel, 
in this respect: all cylindrical wheels apply flatly to the tracks of 
each other; and all their pressure tends to consolidation, without 
lateral pressure, or any tendency to break the texture of the ma- 
. terials on which they roll, after the track has been once formed. 
: ‘ But if wheels are made convex, or rounded on the sole, 
they. no longer have the properties of the cylinder; on hard 
. roads, convex wheels bear only on a narrow part of their rim; 
and the intensity of the pressure is greater, as the bearing of the 
wheel is narrower; and if the surface of the roads yields to the 
pressure of the wheel, it acts laterally more or less according to 
the convexity or rotundity of the rim; and this lateral action 
tends to disturb and break the materials on which they roll, and 
to prevent cohesion and induration : and moreover, they form the 
surface of the road into flutes, which prevent the water from drain- 
ing down the sides of the convex road ; and the materials that are 
forced out of the flutes or tracks of the rounded sole, form a ridge 
or protuberance on each bank or side of the flute, which prevents 
the water gaining admission into the track, and it is thus detained 
on the surface, and, mixing with the loose materials, forms sludge ; 


and the pernicious effects of sludge on the road are too well known 
to require further explanation.’ 


Bent axles, therefore, in requiring the conical rim, have 
produced an enormous evil; which might not have been anti- 
cipated or even detected at first, and at all events which could 
not have been remedied while the roads were too narrow for 
broader carriages: but, now that they are broad enough for 
carriages of any width, a recurrence to the straight axle and 
the cylindrical rim is highly desirable: particularly if every 
advantage of strength, &c., which the arcular form of the 
dished wheel and bent axle gives, may, as Mr. Cumming says 
it may, be obtained in a much higher degree with the straight 
axle, upright wheel, and alternate spokes, which form a double - 
dishing to every wheel. ‘The convexity of our roads is too 
slight to constitute a practical objection to cylindrical rims. 

The late Mr. Edgeworth communicated a paper (in Part II. 
of Vol. VII.) On the Application of Springs to Carriages of 
Burthen. The use of elasticity is well known in relieving the 
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sudden and violent zerés which carriages experience on rough 
and bad roads; and carriages on springs not only bear theit 
burthens more evenly than those which are not elastic, but 
they are positively stronger, inasmuch as they endure shocks 
without injury by which the latter would be shattered to 
pieces. Mr. Edgeworth constructed some one-horse carts, 
with wooden elliptical springs, which he found had likewise 
an easier draft for the horse than others of the same weight 
without them; and, from some experiments, he was led to the 
conclusion that the advantage of springs in facilitating draft 
increases in proportion to the velocity with which the carriage 
moves. ‘Thus, the advantage of springs to a carriage moving 
at the rate of two miles in an hour is three to one; and, when 
moving at the rate of four miles an hour, it is rather more 
than five to one. ‘The machine for comparing the drafts is 
very simple: it is a carriage bearing a large horizontal pulley, 
and a rope passes round this pulley, the ends of which are 
tied to the two carriages that are to be compared. When 
this machine is drawn forwards, the two carriages must fol- 
low it; and, being of equal weights, if they are equally well 
constructed, they must move together pari passu. If either 
be inferior to the other in construction, it will move more 
slowly till the other overtakes the machine which has the 
pulley. If we replace them, and load the best of the two till 
its velocity is reduced to a level with the worse, the compara- 
tive advantage is thus ascertained by the additional weight 
which either will bear without requiring additional draft. 

Mr. Pitt’s Calculations respecting the Produce of Land in 
Articles of Human Consumption we must consider as rather 
curious than useful: but his preference of the cow to other 
animals is sanctioned by Mr. Cramp’s paper, giving an ac- 
count of a nett profit which he derived of sol. 17s. gd. from 
a single cow, in the space of fifty-seven weeks. 

Mr. Robertson deserved the gold medal for draining Five 
Hundred Acres of Land, in the course of three months, at an 
expence of 16881.; and the same may be said of Mr. Sheriff, 
for an Embankment of 1580 running Yards against the sea: 
by which he has brought into culture 108 acres of valuable 
land, that never before received a plough or bore a crop. 
Peaceful are the invasions of old Ocean’s territory, and blood- 
less are the victories obtained ! Neptune may shake his trident, 
and the Nereids wring their dripping locks: but no earthly 
widows’ sighs are heard, no éarthly orphans’ tears are shed, 
to sully the glory or embitter the triumph of the conqueror. 

Mr. Burrows has supplied two papers on the Cultivation of 


Carrots, with which roots lie has fed his horses for several 
years, 
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years, giving them no corn and a diminished quantity of hay : 
— for the fattening of hogs and bullocks, they may likewise be 
used with the greatest advantage. Perhaps, however, like 
most bulbous-rooted plants, they are ill adapted to stron 
tenacious lands, however successfully they may be cultivated 
on light and sandy soils. The most effectual encouragement 
that we can give to the culture of the carrot, leaving out the 
detail, is to present the result of Mr. Burrows’s practice 
during three successive years: 


per Acre. per Acre. 


. £. s. d. &. 8 d. 
pegs beating 10 8 7 Nettprofit,rstyear 32 16 o 


2d | 











year on 4 acres { *° 6 23 » 2dyear 24 3 45 
sd Il 4 9 , 3dyear 2615 6) 





year on 14 acres 


The average expence per acre was tol. 13s. 23d.; and 
the average profit, deducting every cost of seed, tillage, 
tythe, rent, carting, &c. &c. was not less than 271. 18s. 34d, 
per acre. Mr. Burrows allows 70 lbs. daily to each horse. 
Cows thrive well on carrots, and give abundant milk; and 
both sheep and bullocks eat them, top and root. <A short 
account of Mr. B.’s mode of tillage may be desirable. He 
ploughs a wheat stubble for the first time in autumn: once 
again in February; and a third time, setting on about 16 
loads of manure per acre, in the last week of March or the 
first week of April, when the seed is sown. Eight or ten 
pounds of mew seed are sown per acre, which has undergone 
a preparation for the purpose of promoting a rapid vegetation 
after it has been committed to the ground. Mr. B. collects a 
quantity of fine mould, or sand, and mixes it with the seed 
a fortnight before it is used, in the proportion of about 8 or 
10 Ibs. of the latter with two bushels of the former. These 
mixed heaps are then turned over daily, the outside being 
previously sprinkled with water whenever they are turned, 
A similar preparation would tend, perhaps, to invigorate 
and accelerate the vegetation of turnip-seed, and free it more 
early from the fly. In about six weeks, the carrots are ready 
for the first hoeing with a four-inch hoe: the second imme- 
diately succeeds with one of six inches; and the carrots may 
be left from nine inches to a foot asunder. Three or four 
hoeings may be necessary to make the crop perfectly clear : 


. the expence of which is about 30s. an acre. The carrots are 


taken: up in the last week of October with three-pronged 
forks, and the cost is about a guinea per acre on a crop 
10 consisting 
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consisting of not less than seven or eight hundted bushels. —~ 
For a great variety of particulars, useful to the practical 
farmer, we must refer to the volume itself; and especially to 
the latter paper, in which a few errata in Mr. B.’s earlier 
management are corrected. — 

Mr. Worthington has given the result of an Experjment on 
Oats ; shewing with what a small quantity of seed-oats an 
abundant produce may be obtained under good management. 


It was a solitary experiment, and on a very small scale: but, if ' 


we consider how immense is the annual consumption of corn in 
this kingdom for seed only, amounting to the sterling value 
of several millions, economy: of seed, as far as it can be 
exercised with perfect security respecting the crop, is of the 
first importance. On an acre and rather more than a half (7%), 


after one ploughing, rolling, and harrowing, Mr. W. drilled, 


at intervals of thirty inches, nine quarts of oats in single rows. , 


They were horse-hoed, the soil being first turned from the 
plants and afterward returned ¢o them. In consequence of 
violent and continued rains at harvest, a very large quantity 
appears to have been shelled on the earth: notwithstanding 


which, seventy-four Winchester bushels were yielded from 


these nine quarts. Some of the heads produced 600 grains, 
and the average was 400; the highest plant measured five 
feet ten inches, the circumference of the longest stems mea- 
sured an inch, and the broadest leaves were an inch and a half. 
The soil is a combination of binding clay with sharp gravel, 
and is’stoney; and during the preceding spring it had been 
deeply and permanently flooded with the back-water of the 
Severn. It seems probable that the deposition of some fer- 
tilizing materials may have contributed to the luxuriance of 
the produce in this instance: but Mr. Worthington thinks, 
on the contrary, that the land was impoverished and chilled 
by the waters, which left no remunerating sediment in their 
retreat. — Mr. W. has added to this communication some 
remarks on the nature and cure of the foot-rot in sheep: a 
complaint which he pronounces to be actively infectious. Sepa- 
ration of the sound from the diseased animals is the first step; 
and a second very important precaution is not to pasture 
sound sheep on the soil already tainted by others which are 
not sound, because they will surely imbibe the infection. The 
cure is effected by ‘ scraping with a knife, and occasionally 
cutting off the foul and putrid portion of the foot, whether of 
the interior softer parts or of the hoof. After this, (says 
Mr. W.) I scour all the surfaces (now besmeared with a bloody 
sanies) with a mixture of muriated antimony, tincture of ben- 


zoin, and tincture of myrrh, equal partseach ; and then apply, 
7 wit 
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with a hair-pencil, to the more ragged and diseased ' parts, if 
such have escaped the knife, a little muriated antimony, 
alone. Even if such parts are not very discernible, I would 
recommend a slight wash of muriated antimony, to be 
passed over the surfaces which have been nevi scoured 
with the mixture just described. Occasionally I have con- 
fined my sheep, when under the disease, for two or three 
days and nights, in a covered building, and sprinkled the 
floor thinly with quick hime” When the feet have been 
dressed, they should not be suffered to get wet for a few 
hours: indeed, dry lodging is at all times essential to the 
health of sheep. 

In this volume we find several communications on the 
subject of Irrigation, by Mr. Beck, Mr. Purdy, Mr. Rigby, 
Mr. Shank, and Don Roderigo de Souza Continho: the last 
of whom supplies an elaborate account, which defies abridge- 
ment, . and would be utterly unintelligible without. the assist- 
ance of the plates, of the machinery employed and the manner 
practised in Piedmont and Lombardy. ‘This communieation 
was given to Mr. Arthur Young, many years ago, by Don 
Roderigo, (then Portuguese minister at the court of ‘Turin,) 
in the Italian language, from which it is translated into 
English. — Mr. Beck, Mr. Purdy, and Mr. Rigby, bear 
unanimous testimony to the great increase of m 064 which 
irrigation confers on meadow-land. The original expence 
is very considerable, being twenty or thirty pounds per acre, 
or even more, according to situation and circumstanees. — 
Mr. Beck, stimulated by the example and liberality of his 
landlord, Mr. Coke, who may be denominated the ‘first 


agriculturist in this kingdom; who has made a garden of 


many thousand acres around his residence; whose. princely 
munificence has encouraged the farmer and enriched his 
country ; who may as justly boast of Holkham that he found 
it a heath and left it a garden, as Augustus did of Rome 
that he found it of brick and left it of marble; — Mr. Beck, we 
say, under the just confidence that such a landlord would 
allow him to reap the entire advantage of his own improve- 
ments, did not hesitate in the space of two years to lay out 
thirty pounds per acre on the irrigation of thirty-seven acres 
of land. ‘This space was previously a mere bog and swamp, 
covered with rushes, and not worth above five shillings per 
acre: but Mr. Beck says that he would rather give five 
guineas an acre now than be without it. 


__ © T begin to water them the latter end of October, and continue 
the watering ’till February ; then if any fine days, the water is 
taken off, and put on again in the evening: indeed -the prineiple 
is, 
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is, that, whenever the air is warmer than the water, the latter 


is taken off. I begin feeding them about the roth of March quite 
close, then water them again, and feed them ’till about the roth 
of May, when they are (after being watered two or three days) 
shut up for mowing in six or seven weeks. They produce on an 
average two tons and a half of good hay per acre. After the 
hay is off they are watered again, and fed with fatting sheep, 
cows, and young cattle: I don’t put on any other than fatting 
‘sheep, as there is no doubt of their rotting if watered after the 
hay is off; but in feeding them in the spring they are perfectly 
safe, and very healthy for sheep of every description. The hay is 
good for cows, producing much milk. I have fed my breeding 
ewes with it frequently, and they do well, which enables nre to ma- 
nure my arable land to much advantage. I calculate that an acre 
of water-meadow produces in every way manure sufficient for an 
acre of arable.’ 


Mr. Shepherd’s Machine for weighing live Cattle is repre- 
sented as being portable; and such a machine is of. advanr 
tage in putting the farmer on a level with the butcher, who 
in his dealings is commonly more than a match for him. 

The Barberry has the name of being a very bad neighbour 
to corn, not only in this country but on the Continent; and 
Mr. L. E. Windt has combined. a number of observations, 
experiments, and testimonies, confirming this disgraceful 
character. . Indeed, the evidences are so numerous and 
powerful, that to doubt concerning the injurious effects of 
the barberry-bush would now seem a pertinacious scepticism. 
Mr. Windt has contented himself with accumulating facts, 
and for these we are obliged to him: but he has not the 
slightest. curiosity to inquire in what manner the mischief is 
diffused. Sir Joseph Banks is probably correct in his suppor 
sition that the barberry-bush is often attacked by the same 
minute parasitic fungus which he considers as the cause of 
mildew, and that it is thence transferred, by the dispersion 
of its seed, to wheat. The same fungus seizes the wheat 


and the barberry: but we are of opinion that the wheat is 


previously in an unhealthy state, or this fungus would not be 
able to attach itself to it. We have seen, in the fifteenth 
number of The Pamphileteer, some “ Remarks on the Mildew 
of Wheat and the Choice of Seed-Corn, particularly in re- 
ference to the Hypothesis of Sir Joseph Banks ;” and, 
concurring with those remarks, we refer such of our 
readers to.them as feel disposed to give their attention to 
the subject. 

Mr. Duncombe has related the particulars of culture; ex- 
pence, and produce, in improving a considerable quantity of 
Waste Land. ‘The efforts of spirited individuals, in imparting 
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fertility to unproductive wastes, cannot be too highly ap- 
plauded; and mother-earth is grateful, repaying with prompt 
and ample interest all the cost and labour which man bestows 
on her. : 

Our shrubberies do not boast a more elegant and orna- 
mental plant than the Acacia : its velvet foliage pereting into 
masses, and its pendent blossoms breathing the most delicate 

erfuine, invite the idler to its shades and gratify his.senses. 
The Rev. Mr. Willis attributes also to its character some qual- 
ities, of more solid excellence; and if it be indeed one of the 
most valuable as well as the most beautiful of trees, we shall 
have an inducement to raise it much more abundantly in our 
plantations than we do at present. Mr. W. asserts that, in some 
soils, the Acacia equals the Poplar and the Willow in rapidit 
of growth; possessing, at the same time, the durability and 
close texture of the Yew and the Box. ‘ The coarser parts of 
this timber (he says) I have applied to farming and other ont- 
door purposes, which I find equal to Oak in its wear and tear ;’ 
while the finer parts are well adapted to cabinet-purposes, 
from the beauty of its feathering and the closeness of its 
grain. ‘Timber of every description is much lower in price 
now than it was some time ago: but, when Mr. W. wrote 
his paper, he said that his carpenter had offered him 3s. 6d. 
a foot for Acacia planks, an inch and a quarter thick. In the 
year 1782 he planted, on what he calls a ‘rock of gravel,’ 
Firs, Lombardy Poplars, Willows, and Acacias; almost de- 
spairing that.vegetation could be sustained on so arid and 
unpromising a situation: eight years ago, however, one of the 
Poplars measured eight feet two inches in circumference, and 
had risen to 70 feet in height ; and from his Acatias he made 
several book-cases,. and other. pieces of ornamental furniture. 
It is the Gleditsta Polysperma, three-thorned Acacia, common 
in most parts of North America, where it is known by the 
name of the Honey-locust, that Mr. Willis recommends: his 
own trees were planted in a pure gravel, trenched three 
feet deep, but without a particle of mould: the tree, how- 
ever, is of so hardy a nature, that it prospers on soils the 
most opposite and in situations the most unpromising, 


‘ There are now growing in the gardens of Ibsley, near Ring- 
wood, in a bank of gravel, some trees of this species, in a very 
healthy growing state. ; 
_ £ There.are also some of this species growing in a strong loamy 
soil at North End, near Ringwood: they certainly grow more 
vigorously than those on gravel, and promise to be very valuable 
trees. The largest tree growing in this country is on a bed of 
pure chalk, in the gardens of Whitsbury-house, near Fording- 
bridge, belonging to Lord Shaftesbury. 


‘ In 
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‘ In the grounds of the Reverend John Helyar, at Turnham, in 
Dorsetshire, an acacia was planted as a shrub, in the front of a 
rustic cell, but its increase was so prodigious and rapid, that it 
overcame all opposition of pruning: in a few years this tree has 
overshadowed the grotto, and completely hid it from the parlour 
windows ; but I must observe, that this luxuriant acacia is now 
growing in a bed of flints intermixed with chalk; and I am?’ told 
the hole, in which it was planted, filled with water the instant it 
was dug. 

‘ Here it may be useful for the planter, that I should repeat 
again most distinctly, that at Sopley and Ibsley, the acacia grew on 
a pure gravel ; at North End, in a strong soil ; at Whitsbury, on a 
chalk ; at Turnham, in a bed of flints, through which runs a con- 
tinual stream of water: these instances are strong proofs of what 
I premised, that the acacia will flourish on the most unpromis- 
ing ‘soils. 

‘In America, where this beautiful tree is indigenous, it is every 
where seen in the wilderness, on the plain, in the valley, on the 
mountain. It is found to the southward on the borders of the 
gigantic Missisippi; and in the United States, from Georgia to 
New Hampshire. Lord Valentia, in his Travels through Abyssinia 
and Egypt, lately published, says, that the villages and gardens, as 
they proceeded, were protected by a fence, formed from large 
branches of the thorny acacia; and in other places of this enter- 
taining work, we find his Lordship informing us, that the acacia 

rew to the height of forty feet in some situations, and nearly 
covered the face of some countries they travelled through. Thus 
it appears to agree with most soils in any exposition, and with 
the extremes of hot and cold climates.’ 


In’ America, where the Acacia is indigenous, it is in great 
repute for ship-building ; particularly, it seems, in making 
trunnels or pins, which bolt the outside planks to the inside 
timbers. 

To Mr. Willis we are also indebted (in Part II. of this 
volume) for a communication On the Culture of Wheat, so as 
to prevent the Necessity of Importation. It is creditable in no 
common degree to the liberality of this clergyman, that he 
frankly acknowleges tythes to be the most prominent dis- 
couragement to the increase of grain. It is as a question of 
expediency, and not of right, that this subject must be con- 
sidered : indeed it is, generally speaking, so considered prac- 
tically: for, in nine cases out of ten, the clergyman actually 
foregoes a portion of those ecclesiastical dues which he has 
a legal right to claim, in order to live with his parishioners 
on terms of amity and good feeling. He makes this sacrifice 
cheerfully, and without a boast; bending with a good grace 
to the known general judgment of mankind, which would 
stamp an opposite conduct with the reproach of rapacity. 
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This conduct is to be expected from a class of society whose 
minds and manners are so cultivated as those of the clergy, 
taken in a body; and, in point of fact, we observe that, when 
the revenues of the church are in the hands of lay impropria- 
tors, whose minds are often less cultivated, and whose — 
are not so harmoniously attuned, they grind the farmer much 
closer, frequently exacting a composition to the utmost “ 
nalty of the bond.” ‘The plan suggested by Mr. Willis is 
this: — suppose the annual value of a living, at this period, 
to be sool.; to meet the fluctuating price of grain, let the 
average of the Gazette-prices for every half year determine the 
quantum to be paid in lieu of tythes: the two churchwardens 
to be empowered by act of parliament to levy by a half- 
yearly rate the supposed 250l. on all occupiers of land within 
their parish, but always regulating their tythe-rate by the 
average-prices in the Gazette. As an encouragement to this 
plan, Mr. W. assures us that he has for several years adopted 
it, by a voluntary arrangement with his own parishioners, to 
the entire satisfaction of all parties. It avoids all grinding 
and screwing on one side, all bickerings and grumbling on 
the other. ‘Tythes taken in kind have an obvious and decided 
tendency to check tillage, and to re-convert an arable farm 
into pasture: of which a diminished growth of grain and an 
increased necessity for a corresponding importation are the 
natural consequences. 

If tythes present an obstacle to agriculture, capital, inclo- 
sure-bills, and leases, are essential to its positive encourage- 
ment. With respect to the first, we have abundance. Not- 
withstanding the large and sudden fortunes which commerce 
with her fairy wand creates, we have still so much old baronial 
pride among us, that a long retinue of tenantry, — even at three 
per cent.,— in the annual hall of audit, confers greater pleasure 
than the more profitable columns of a merchant’s ledger. 
Indeed, agriculture has been so much the rage of late years 
that capital, even to redundance, has in some instances been 
bestowed on it; to redundance, we say, wherever it has been 
attempted to subdue an irredeemable sterility of soil, and 
wherever the expence of culture exceeds the profit. The 
necessity of leases is past all dispute: no man deserves a good 
tenant, and he certainly cannot expect one, who refuses to him 
a liberal and a long lease. The landlord, the tenant, and 
the public, all suffer from that careless and exhausting system 
of husbandry which the want of leases necessarily produces. — 
As to a General Inclosure-Bill, it is very well known that all 
the efforts of the Board of Agriculture, backed by the urgent 
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and concurring opinion of every County-Report throughout 
the kingdom, have been hitherto insufficient to counteract 
the influence of those clerks or others who would suffer b 
the measure in their fees and perquisites of office! This is a 
disgraceful fact. 

Some useful hints on the Construction of Gates, for the 
purposes of farms, are to be found in an Essay on that sub- 
ject, by Mr. Salmon ; and, in another paper, Sir John Sin- 
clair has done well in communicating the Agricultural Hints 
which he picked up from many intelligent farmers, whom he 
met at one of the Holkham Sheep-shews. Forty or fifty years 
ago, the whole country in that neighbourhood, from Wells to 
Lynn, in general grew nothing better than rye: when wheat 
was attempted, four or five bushels per acre formed about 
the average-produce ; and, at that time, no Norfolk farmer 
had more than half a sheep per acre of the Norfolk breed! 
Instead of two acres to one sheep, we have now at least two 
sheep (generally South-down) to one acre; and instead of 
rye we produce barley and wheat in the greatest abundance. 
The soil at Holkham and in the neighbourhood is generally 
light, and naturally, we imagine, not very fertile: the farmers 
drill their wheat at nine inches; and Mr. Coke puts in from 
four to five bushels of seed per acre, as the season advances. 
In some conversation with him, last year, on the use of what 
appeared so superfluous a quantity of seed, it being observed 
that there must be a great many ears which could never 
obtain their full growth, we learn that Mr. Coke stated that 
long experience had convinced him that the seed was not 
too much; and that the under-ears of wheat were well known 
by the millers to yield a larger proportion of flour per bushel 
than the others. 

Mr. Rodwell has given the Treatment and Produce of a 
Field of Lucerne, which amply confirms the productiveness 
of that grass when sown on light dry soils, and well ma- 
nured. 

Part I. of Vol. VII. includes also some Particulars of Me- 
 rino Sheep imported by Mr. Downie into Scotland; a paper 
on the Destruction of Weeds, by Mr. Brodie; and another on 
Hay-making in general, and particularly in wet Weather, by Mr. 
Milner. — In a future article, we shall attend to the contents 
of Part II. that have not already been specified. 


[To be continued. } 
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Art. V. 4 Compendium of Medical Practice, illustrated by in- 
teresting and instructive Cases; and by Practical, Pathological, 
and Physiological Observations ; by James Bedingfield, Surgeon, 
&e. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Highley and Son. 


I? appears that Mr. Bedingfield occupied for some time the 
~ situation of surgeon to the Bristol Infirmary, and in this 
volume he professes to exhibit an epitome of the medical 
practice of that institution during the last five years. He 
seems to have been a careful and diligent observer of the 
events daily passing around him, and, in many cases at least, 
to have united a judicious generalization of facts to the mere 
consideration of the phenomena. He classes the diseases, 
respecting which he treats, in eight sections, mostly arranged 
according to the organs of the body which they affect: a 
mode to which many objections will present themselves, but 
which, on the other hand, possesses the advantage of being 
perfectly intelligible, and of not involving any speculative 
doctrines on the theory of the morbid affections described. 

The first section, on Diseases of the Brain, &c. contains an 
account of painful affections of the scalp, tinea capitis, hy- 
drocephalus externus and internus, apoplexia, hemiplegia, phre- 
nitis, inflammation of the pia mater, cerebri abscessus, epilepsia, 
chorea sancti viti, tetanus, and tic douloreux ; and the section 
concludes with a physiological chapter on the functions of 
the brain. Some of the more important of these affections 
are treated considerably in detail, and illustrated by a number 
of cases. As being on all accounts one of the most interest- 
ing, we shall select Hydrocephalus internus. When this dis- 
ease is once fully developed, medicine can prove of little or 
no avail; and therefore it is our business to watch its earliest 
approaches, or, which is still preferable, the pre-disposition 
that lays a foundation for it, or enables circumstances other- 
wise trivial to produce it. ‘The author remarks; 


‘ All the patients whose cases I have related were highly 
tainted with scrophula, and it is in scrophulous habits that I have 
uniformly observed the disease to occur. 

‘ In scrophulous patients a peculiar sensibility or irritability of 
mind is very observable, and to this irritability of mind, I am in- 
clined to attribute, the susceptibility of these patients to the dis- 
ease. It may perhaps be considered the predisposing cause. 

‘ Parts predisposed to disease, are more easily excited into sym- 
pathetic action with diseased parts, however remote they may be 
from them, than healthy parts although placed in their immediate 
vicinity. It is on this account that local irritation proves so fre- 
quently the cause of Hydrocephalus Internus.’ 
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He decidedly gives it as his opinion that this is rarely an 
idiopathic disease; that the deposition of serous fluid depends 
on a sympathetic inflammation of the brain ; and that the 
patient is predisposed to this sympathetic inflammation by an 
irritability of mind, which generally exists in scrophulous 
constitutions. We are inclined to admit some foundation 
for this hypothesis, and more especially for the connection 
between water in the head and a deranged state of the ali- 
mentary canal; yet we are scarcely prepared to go the full 
length of Mr. Bedingfield’s doctrine, and suppose that ampu- 
tation of the thigh, the operation for the hare-lip, or dis- 
eased vertebrae, can be ‘the immediate cause’ of the effusion. 

Although, however, we may differ from Mr. B. respecting 
the cause of the disease, or rather respecting the degree in 
which certain causes operate in its production, we generally 
agree with him as to its treatment. He deems it of essential 
importance to keep the mind tranquil, in order to prevent the 
predisposition ; and also to use every means for improving the 
constitution of the patient. Tor this latter purpose, our at- 
tention is to be primarily directed to the alimentary canal. 
When the affection has actually commenced, we are, in the 
first place, to remove the local irritation ; which, according to 
the author’s doctrine, is an essential part of the pathology of 
the disease. If it be * produced by worms or by dentition, 
then by speedily expelling the former, or by freely dividing the 
gums in the latter case, we may reasonably hope to put a stop 
to the disease. If, however, proper means be not taken before 
there has been much effusion into the ventricles, the termin- 
ation will be fatal.’ It is stated that the speedy removal of the 
morbid irritation is of great importance, as otherwise ‘ the 
brain will acquire the power of acting independent of it.’ 
The irritating cause being removed, the next step is to dimi- 
nish arterial action, which is principally to be effected by eva- 
cuations of blood from the head; either the jugular veins or 
the temporal arteries may be opened for this purpose, but the 
author rather prefers the former, because the ‘blood can be 
taken away more freely and in larger quantities from those 
vessels.’ With respect to the employment of mercury, Mr. 
Bedingfield’s opinions are rather peculiar, and savour a little 
of false refinement. In the first stage of the disease, he thinks 
that this medicine is ‘ very injurious ;’ and that ¢ it only serves 
to increase the febrile symptoms :’ but, when the effusion has 
taken place, ‘ mercurial friction to a great extent may be em- .. 
ployed.’ In illustration or explanation of this practice, it is 
said that ‘ inflammation exists for a considerable time before 
secretion takes place. Mercury, I apprehend, is prescribed 
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with a view of exciting the absorbents to take up the fluid; 
to exhibit it therefore before the fluid has been deposited 
must be useless.’ We may perhaps admit the pathology of 
this paragraph to be correct, but we draw a different prac- 
tical conclusion from it; viz. that it is so impossible to lay 
down any decisive symptoms by which we can be enabled to 
ascertain whether effusion has taken place or not, that we 
‘should rather abstain altogether from the exhibition of a re- 
medy, the effects of which are so very ambiguous. 

The chapter on Hemzpleg?a commences with the following 
remarks : 


‘ Nothing more forcibly characterises the perversity of some 
professional men than the practice they pursue in Hemiplegia. 
Although dissection has repeatedly demonstrated, that the para- 
lysis depends upon the pressure made by blood or serum effused 
upon the brain ; they still persist in administering stimulating me- 
dicines internally, and in applying rubefacients, electric sparks, &c. 
to the parts deprived of muscular power. By the former, they 
often induce a recurrence of the effusion; by the latter, they in- 
juriously exhaust what little nervous energy may have accumulated 
in the affected extremities.’ 


The practice which the author recommends consists in. fre- 
quent small bleedings from a large orifice, nauseating doses of 
emetic tartar continued ¢ for days and even weeks,’ blistering 
the head, and occasional brisk purgatives. 

On the subject of Chorea, we have a valuable piece of prac- 
tical information. Of more than forty cases, all except one 
were cured by the oxyd of zinc, given in sufficient doses to 
excite nausea. ‘ Occasional purgatives were employed,’ but 
the author adds, ‘I do not recollect any case in which con- 
stipation formed a prominent symptom.’ As to the cause of 
the disease, he remarks; ‘The disease sometimes arose spon- 
taneously ; in by far the greater number of instances, how- 
ever, it was induced by the children having been frightened. 
Retention of the menses formed another frequent exciting 
cause.’ 

With respect to the chapter on the Functions of the Brain, 
it may suffice to announce to our readers the hypothesis which 
is advanced, ‘ that the office of the brainfis to convert a por- 
tion of the blood sent to it into a fluid in which the lving 
principle essentially resides; that this fluid is distributed by 
the nerves to every part of the body; and that it forms the 
connecting medium between the soul and the body.’ 

In the second section, On Diseases of the Fauces, Trachea, 
&c., are included ophthalmia, dentitio, odontalgia, cynanche, 
pharyngis ulceratio, laryngis wceratio, laryngis et trachee 
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ulceratio, (the last three being illustrated by a case, with the 
appearances on dissection, ) bronchitis, hemoptysis, phthisis pul- 
monalis, pneumonia, empyema, and hydrothorax. We shalt 


select for our examination the chapter on Hemoptysis. The 
author observes; 


‘ The propriety of venesection in this disease has been disputed 
by some medical writers. I know of no other remedy upon 
which we can rely; of nothing which so effectually restrains the 
hemorrhage, lessens the force of the circulation, or prevents the 
disease from terminating in phthisis. 

‘ We are often reduced to the alternative of taking blood from 
the arm, or of allowing it to rush from the lungs. Which mode I 


would ‘enquire is attended with the greater hazard and inconveni- 
ence to the patient ?” 


After bleeding, ‘digitalis may be sometimes advantageously 
exhibited,’ but it is a remedy to which Mr. B. is not partial, 
for the following reasons : 


‘ Upon some persons it acts as a powerful and deadly poison ; 
but upon what peculiarities of constitution this depends, we are at 
present ignorant. 


‘ If not given in sufficient quantity to produce its specific 
effects, it frequently increases the inflammatory diathesis. 

‘ When the habit is once brought under its influence, it wil} 
continue for an indefinite period. 


‘Should the effect produced be too powerful, we are without 
ability to moderate it.’ 


‘ The hfe of a man under the influence of this medicine is in 


perpetual jeopardy; the incautious or accidental elevation of his 
body may destroy him. 


‘ It may sometimes be given toa great extent before it produces 
any cffect; its presence will then be suddenly manifested, and 
perhaps so powerfully as to extinguish the vital spark. 

‘ Lastly, I object to digitalis, because I firmly believe that all 
its beneficial effects may be derived from less powerful and less. 
dangerous ingredients; among these I number ipecacuanha, 
squills, and tartarized antimony, given in nauseating doses.’ 


Among other means to be employed, the author conceives 
that benefit is gained by the local application of sedatives and 
astringents to the internal fauces. 

Respecting the treatment of Pxeumonia, the author em- 
braces an opinion somewhat different from that which is gene- 
rally adopted; for he insists on the necessity for an imme- 
diate and free evacuation of blood, though he conceives that 
the blood ought not to be drawn from a large orifice. He 
founds this direction on the idea that, in this disease, it is ne- 
cessary ‘ not only to diminish the force of the heart and arte- 
ries,.but likewise to lessen considerably the quantity of blood 
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circulating in the system.’ When the blood is drawn from 
a large orifice, in the usual method, the patient faints before 
a sufficient quantity can be abstracted ; and, when he recovers 
from the state of fainting, the disease is found to be still un- 
subdued. In weak habits, indeed, where much blood cannot 
be spared, we may take it from a large orifice. We confess 
that we are not satisfied with the soundness of this doctrine; 
for we are disposed to think that inflammatory action is more 
completely subdued by diminishing the action of the sangui- 
ferous system, than by lessening the actual quantity of blood, 
with less danger of inducing an excessive degree of subse- 
quent debility. We likewise differ from the author with re- 
gard to the necessity for future bleedings, as depending on 
the manner in which the first blood is abstracted. 

Section III. On Diseases of the Heart, &c. Here are de- 
scribed the following affections; carditis, hydrops pericardit, 
ventriculorum cordis inflammatio, polypt of the heart, and 
aneurism of the aorta. We have also a chapter on the ve-— 
locity and inequality of the action of the heart; and an- 
other on the functions of the pulmonary artery. In more 
than one part of this section, the author remarks on the in- 
creased number of diseases of the heart that have occurred 
in late years: ‘ inflammation of the heart,’ he says, ‘has lately 
become a very prevalent affection ;? and he afterward speaks 
of * palpitations of the heart, which have lately become so 
very prevalent.’ 


‘ Nearly as many cases of ingreased action of the heart as of 
phthisis have been admitted into this Infirmary within the last 
five years. Scarcely a female applies for the removal of hysterical 
symptoms, or labouring under amenorrheea, but, in addition, she 
is affected with increased and inordinate action of the heart and 
carotid arteries. Amongst men, likewise, this affection is become 
very common. The metastasis of rheumatic inflammation from 
the extremities to the heart often gives rise to it, particularly 
when venesection has been omitted or but sparingly employed.’ 


The fact generally coincides with our own observation : but 
in what way are we to account for it? Is there absolutely an 
increase in the number of these diseases? or is it not more 
probable that the complaints of the heart are better under- 
stood, and therefore symptoms are attributed to this cause 
which were formerly assigned to some other source? Is it 
possible that any thing in the habits of modern times can 
affect the heart ; or that diseases of this organ can be induced 
by our method of treating other affections? Or are we not 
influenced by fashion and caprice, as well in medicine as on. 
other subjects; and do we not fancy that these diseases are 
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more common, because several writers of eminence have lately 
directed our attention to these topics ? 
Mr. Bedingfield offers some ideas, that seem to us ingenious, 


on the formation of polypi. He observes that they exhibit 
two different kinds of structure. 


‘ Some will be found to be constituted of layers of coagulable 
lymph regularly deposited upon each other, and intimately united, 
or as-it were kneaded together by the long continued contractions 
of the heart; others are but loosely connected; have the red 
particles of the blood in greater or smaller quantities blended 
with them; are in short a mass, destitute of any resemblance ta 
organized matter.’ 


The latter seem to be clots of blood of recent formation, 
probably just before death: but the former exhibit marks of 
longer duration, and are conceived to be connected with an 
inflammation of the membrane lining the cavities of the heart. 
With respect to their origin, the author proposes this con- 
jecture : 


‘ It is well known that, if blood received into a vessel be kept 
in motion with an unpolished piece of wood, the coagulable lymph 
will collect around it. In a manner precisely similar, I conceive 
the coagulable lymph to accumulate within the auricles and ven- 
tricles. From some accidental cause, as inflammation of one of 
the carnea columnz, the membrane is by the coagulable lymph 
thrown out deprived of its polished surface. The roughness thus 
produced serves for a nucleus, around which the coagulable lymph 
contained in the circulating blood gathers, and by degrees forms 
those extraneous bodies which are usually denominated polypi.’ 


The idea which is suggested, of ‘ scrobuticising the system,’ 
in order to prevent the formation of these bodies, appears at 
least whimsical, and not worthy of the general spirit of the 
work. 

The chapter on the Functions of the Pulmonary Artery con- 
tains some speculations, which do not appear to us very pro- 
found, on the action of this vessel in converting chyle into 
blood. Chyle is received into this artery, but, as the author 
supposes, none of this substance passes from it; therefore, 
the complete process of sanguification must take place in this 
part of the tears system. On the whole, we scarcely 
know enough of the difference between blood and chyle to 
enable us to speculate on this subject with any great advan- 
tage. The white creamy substance, occasionally found float- 
ing on the serum, and which has generally been supposed to 
be unassimilated chyle, is ascribed by Mr..B. to a different 
source; and he supposes it to depend ‘ upon an action of the 
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sanguiferous system, somewhat similar to that by which the 
buffy coat is produced upon inflamed blood.’ 

Section IV., On Diseases of the Stomach, &c., contains 
twenty-five chapters, of which we shall do little more than 


enumerate the titles:, viz. dyspepsia, pyrosis, hematemesis, 
ulceration of the stomach, gastritis, the effects of ardent 
spirits on the stomach, the effects of arsenic on the sto- 
mach, the structure of the pylorus, splenitis, induration of 
the pancreas, biliary calculi, zcterus, hepatitis, the function 
of the liver, peritonitis, peritonitis chronica, enteritis, ascites, 
tabes mesenterica, diarrheea, tympanitis, worms, aorle descen- 
dentis ulceratio, nephritis, diabetes, and the function of the 
kidneys. | 

We cannot altogether agree with the author in his remarks 
on the first of these topics, Dyspepsia; though he may have 
some foundation for the view which he takes of this disease, 


as being more frequently symptomatic than we commonly 
suspect. | 


‘Dyspepsia is generally ‘described as a distinct disease, and 
many symptoms characteristic of it, such as heart-burn, flatulent 
and acid eructations, constipation, &c. are enumerated; these 
symptoms are, however, more frequently sympathetically excited 
by disease in some other organ, and ought rather to be considered 
as symptoms of that disease, than regarded as constituting a 
disease of the stomach itself.’.—‘ Dyspeptic symptoms will be 
found for the most part to arise from a derangement ‘in the struc- 
ture or functions of the brain, liver, pancreas, uterus, and kidneys; 
in the uterus and pancreas more particularly.’ 


On the Induration of the Pancreas we have some interest- 
ing observations, which we shall quote. 


‘ Several cases of extraordinary enlargement and induration of 
the pancreas have been admitted since my residence at this hos- 
pital. They commenced with all the symptoms of dyspepsia. As 
they advanced, a most distressing sense of weight was felt in the 
epigastric region; food was with difficulty retained; was some- 
times ejected from the stomach; and the bowels were obstinately 
constipated. 

‘ When the disease had made further progress, the skin and 
tunica conjunctiva became deeply and permanently tinged with 
bile, and a large quantity of the same secretion was seen in the 
urine. Great irritability in the stomach was next experienced ; 
bile was frequently cast from it, but it rarely happened that an 
passed into the intestines. A pain similar to, but less violent than 
that occasioned by gall-stones in the biliary ducts, was likewise 


felt. Upon pressure being made in the epigastrium, a hard tumor 
could be distinguished.’ ; 
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On dissection, the pancreas was found enormously enlarged 
and extremely indurated. We are told that, in some in- 
stances, it had acquired six times its natural bulk; and, by 
its pressure alone on the duodenum and the biliary ducts, it 
prevented the passage of the food and the bile. Many of the 
symptoms usually ascribed to the presence of gall-stones 
were, by examination after death, found to have originated 
from the induration of the pancreas. 

The author states that ‘an immense number of ascitic 
patients’ have been treated in the Bristol Infirmary; and that 
the most successful plan was found to be mercurial friction, 
combined with a drastic purgative; viz. elaterium, which was 
given in doses of from two to five grains once or twice in a 
week. In violent diarrhoea, the following practice is men- 
tioned as almost certainly successful: ‘ For one, two, or three 
nights in succession, as circumstances may indicate, from 
three to five grains of calomel, with one grain of opium, 
should be given. On the following morning, it may some- 
times be-proper to direct half an ounce of castor oil.’ 

The fifth and sixth sections are much shorter than that 
which precedes; the former consisting of six chapters, and the 
latter of only two. They treat, in the fifth section, on affec- 
tions of the bladder, of the rectum, of the uterus, (under 
which is included hysteria,) amenorrhca, leucorrheea, menor- 
rhagia, and ulceration of the uterus. The subjects of the 
sixth section are diseased spine and fracture of the spine. 
Under the former of these topics, we observe the only in- 
stance of want of candour which we have noticed in the 
course of the work. 

Section VII. relates chiefly to febrile diseases; and the 
author is so bold as to begin by a ‘ Theory of Fever.’ He in- 
forms us that, in fevers of all descriptions, there is a deter- 
mination of blood to some organ; and therefore, he says, *‘ the 
uniformity of the occurrence has taught me to think, with 
some other men, that fever is an effort of the vis medicatrix 
nature, to free the oppressed organ from the superabundant 
blood.’ Such is the theory, and the ground on which it is 
built! In pursuance, we suppose, of this theory, and (as we 
think) in contradiction to experience, we have the following 
paragraph : ‘ All fevers are inflammatory; the division of 
them into inflammatory and typhoid is prejudicial; it deters 
many from employing the proper remedies. A better, more 
useful, and a more natura! division of them, is into contagious 
and non-contagious inflammatory affections.’ The brain is 
supposed to be the seat of genuine typhus; although, except 
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in the non-contagious nature of the disease, a similar affection 
is produced by the ¢ inflammation of the lungs, liver, and in- 
ternal coats of the stomach.’— The treatment of typhus is 
thus recapitulated: ¢ It will be seen that I have divided the 
treatment of typhus fever into three stages. In the first stage, 
we are to administer emetics, and employ venesection. In 
the second stage, we are to moderate the re-action of the sys- 
tem, by the admission of cool air, sponging the body, &c.; 
and by emptying the bowels, by administering calomel, in 
combination with antimonial powder. In the third and last 
stage, we shall more frequently benefit than injure the patient 
by giving him wine, broths, &c.’ — Besides typhus, the other 
diseases treated in this section are, febres intermitientes, scar- 
latina, rubeola, pertussis, variola, variola vaccina, syphilis, 
and erysipelas. — The eighth section, intitled General Affec- 
tions, relates to diseases of the skin, anasarca, sphacelus,. 
scrophula, and rheumatismus. 

We have entered minutely into the account of this work, in 
order to enable our readers to appreciate its merits, which we 
really conceive to be not trivial. It contains much useful 
practical matter, perspicuously stated; and, for the most part, 
unencumbered by those fanciful and imperfect speculations, 
which so frequently appear in the writings of men who pro- 
fess to discard theory. Mr. Bedingfield sometimes speaks with 
a degree of confidence which is scarcely consistent with the 
uncertain nature of all medical practice: but we allow that 
this tone may, in some measure, be justified by his extensive 
experience. What improvement might we not expect to be 
made in the healing art, were all persons similarly situated to 
make the same use of their advantages ! 

We must not omit to remark that this volume gives us a 
very favourable opinion of the arrangement and general con- 
duct of the Bristol Infirmary; a circumstance not less adapted 
to promote the welfare of the individuals placed there, than 
to improve the condition of medical science. 





Art. VI. Dr. Clarke’s Travels in different Parts of Europe, 
Vols. III. and IV. 


[ Article concluded from p. 47.] 


TH! reader of this work is occasionally presented with in- 

formation of considerable importance on subjects ou’ of 
the way of ordinary observers; particularly with regara to 
one which, prolonged as our report already is, we canwot 
forbear to bring before our readers: viz. the Mines f 
Transylvani 2 
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Transylvania and Hungary. Dr. C. is professionally a 
mineralogist ; and the opportunity of inspecting the valuable 
mines of the country through which he passed was too 
desirable to be overlooked. He made a point, therefore, of 
departing from his route on two occasions for this purpose; 
and the reader will find himself amply recompensed for the 
deviation. by the importance of the works that fell under the 
author’s view. ‘The first object of description is the mine of 
Nagyag in Transylvania : 


‘ As Transylvania is the only country in the whole world where 
tellurium has yet been discovered, our curiosity was greatly ex- 
cited to view the Nagyag mine. At last the prospect of it 
opened, with great boldness of scenery, quite among the summits 
of this mountainous region, and in a manner highly picturesque 
and striking. — The whole village has been undermined: the 
works are not only carried on upon a grand and extensive scale, 
but they are conducted with a degree of neatness for which the 
Germans have long been famous in mining. — Some specimens 
of the tellurium are so exceedingly rich in gold, that, in the 
sale of them for the crown, it is necessary to weigh them, and to 
estimate the price according to the proportion of the gold they 
contain. This kind of ore is always kept locked in particular 
warehouses ; and it is portioned into different lots, which are 

laced in chests. The common ore lies exposed in heaps, at 
which labourers are seen busied with hammers, selecting and 
breaking it for the further operation of stamping.’ — ‘ At the time 
of our arrival, it had been constantly worked during sixty years; 
and it was fully as productive as at any period of its prosperity. 
Whether it were owing to the high wages given to the miners, or 
to the salubrious state of the atmosphere at so great an elevation, 
we could not learn; but we remarked that we had never seen 
such robust miners as those of Nagyag.’ 


The next account of this kind relates to the mines of 
Schemnitz and Cremnitz, situated in the northern part of 
Hungary, at.the distance of several hundred miles from 
Nagyag. Every.accommodation was afforded to the travellers 
in their researches; and at Schemnitz they had the honour of 
accompanying two brothers of the Emperor of Austria, who 
had come on purpose to pay a visit to these interesting 
appendages of the crown. 


Mines of Cremnitz.— ‘ In every thing we witnessed, both here 
and in ‘Transylvania, the art of mining is conducted upon so 
magnificent a scale, and at the same time with such discreet 
economy, that it must be confessed the Germans have left other 
nations far behind them in managing these important resources 
of national wealth. This is the first impression, made by viewing 
their superior skill and industry in the art of mining ; the apparent 
ease, neatness, and advantage, with which the works are carried 
on ; 
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on; the spacious entrances to their mines; their dry, airy, and 
cleanly levels ; and the great encouragement given to the study 
of mineralogy, and to all mining speculations. But upon a strict 
inquiry made inte the statistics of the mines of Cremnitz, a 
second impression followed: it then seemed to us as if their 
golden age was passed ; owing to the conviction we had of the po- 
verty of the German government, and of its inability to advance 
the sums necessary for carrying on the works.’ — ‘ The annual pro- 
duce of gold and silver at Cremnitz amounts to 800,000 marks 
of silver, and 3000 of gold.’ — 

‘¢ The situation of Cremnitz is so elevated, that’ the church of 
St. John, near the town, is believed to stand upon the highest 
point of all Hungary. Notwithstanding the fine season of the 
year when we visited this place, we were glad to have our rooms 
heated with stoves. — Its deepest mine has been worked to the 
depth of three hundred fathoms.’ — 

Schemnitz. —* The number of miners at Schemnitz, employed 
by the crown, amounts to 8000: at Cremnitz there are only 
1500. Formerly they all carried arms ; but this custom no longer 
exists. Their payment is regulated by the ore which they find. 
When this is very rich, they are paid according to the quantity and 
quality of the ore raised; when it proves poor, they receive wages. 
— The whole expence to government of working these mines is 
estimated at 50,000 florins per month; and the profit, clear of all 
expence for the same space of time, amounts to 12,000 florins 
(150dl. sterling.)’— ‘ All the Imperial mines at Schemnitz have a 
connection with each other; offering, in their whole extent, a 
subterraneous passage, which reaches to the astonishing length 
of three thousand fathoms, nearly three miles and a half. The 
sight of the interior of the Paquer-stohln mine convinced us that 
there are no other mines in the world like those of Hungary. 
How wretched in comparison appear the mines of Cornwall and 
Wales! where it is sometimes necessary to creep upon the hands 
and knees, wet through, over all sorts of rubbish, in order to pass 
along a level from one shaft to another. Even the antient mines 
of Sweden are inferior in comparison with these of Schemnitz. 
The mode of descent into our English mines is always attended 
with difficulty, and almost always with danger: but the inside 
of an Hungarian mine may be compared to the interior arrange- 
ment of one of our best frigates, where space has been so hus- 
banded, and cleanliness so strictly maintained, that nothing is 

seen out of its place, and there is room enough for every 
operation.’ — ' 

Mode of washing out gold and silver particles. —‘ This is done 
by a person holding in his hands a wooden vessel, containing the 
mud of the mine attenuated with water, which is shaken by re- 
peated concussions of the vessel against his body. During this 
operation, and frequently changing the water, the gold is gra- 
dually driven towards the side of the machine, in the form of a 
yellow shining mud; and the silver is seen following it, in a state 
of extreme division, not unlike steel filings.’ 
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One of the most gratifying circumstances, to the traveller 
who exposes hirhself to the inconvenience and hazard of a 


journey through European Turkey, consists in finding copious 
remains of the classical languages, not only in the mouths of 
the learned but in the current dialect of the ordinary popu- 
lation. We have already mentioned, in our report of the 
travels of Mr. Hobhouse, (M.R. Vol. lxxiv. p. 352.) the 
marked approximation of the Romaic to the antient Greek ; 
and we have now to notice a similar coincidence between 


the Latin and the living languages of Walachia and Hun- 


gary. 

Language of Walachia.—*‘ Nothing appeared to us more 
remarkable than the language. It is not enough to say of it, 
that it is nearly allied to the Latin; it is in many respects purely 
so: the difference between our way of speaking Latin, and theirs, 
consisting only in the pronunciation. All the principal names of 
things that a traveller requires, particularly of provisions, are 
Latin words.* To what can this be attributed but to those 
colonies which the Romans sent into this country ? For although 
the colony sent by Trajan was afterwards withdrawn, in great 
measure, by Aurelian, to the southern side of the Danube; yet 
the introduction of thirty thousand persons into a district which 
did not exceed eighty leagues from east to west, and forty from 
north to south, and their residence for so considerable a period 
‘upon a spot where there were hardly any other inhabitants at the 
time, must account for the existence of their language as the 

redominating tongue. And what renders this the more probable 
is, that the present native inhabitants call themselves (‘Puv) 
Romans; pronouncing the word, like the Greeks, with the 
Omega.’ — 

Language of Hungary.—‘ In more than one instance we ob- 
served the Latin, as a general language, in use among the inha- 
bitants. We heard it spoken in the post-houses, by Hungarian 

entlemen, who were travelling; and probably it has continued 
in this country as it was left by the Romans when they were 
possessors of the Dacian mines. Indeed there is no part of 
Hungary where Latin is not understood, even by the lower 
orders. Their pronunciation of Latin ought, therefore, to be 
considered as likely to resemble the Roman: and that it really 
does resemble the Roman pronunciation, may be proved by a 
curious specimen of Hellenistic Latin preserved by Constantine 
Porphyrogenetes, in his Ceremonial of the Byzantine Court.’ 


Wines of Hungary.— The admirers of Tokay would never 
forgive us if we silently passed over their favourite topic, in 





‘ * According to Thunmann, as cited by Adelung, half the 
Walachian language consists of Latin words; the other half is 
made up of words derived from the Greek, Gothic, or Turkish, 
and Sclavonian languages.’ 
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our account of the labours of a traveller who had so good an 
opportunity of judging of the various products of the Hun- 
garian soil, Unluckily, however, the subject proves much 
less piquant in his hands than they may be apt to imagine; 
and Dr. C. treats this precious beverage with an unusual 
degree of sang-frord. 


‘ The inhabitants have every inducement to drink wine, because 
they have no beer; and the water is detestable, from one end of 
the country to the other. It-is rare, indeed, to meet with a 
wholesome spring ; so generally impregnated are all the fountains 
with acids, saline substances, or other mineral ingredients: and 
with regard to the generality of its wines, these are little 
suited to the palates of more northern nations. They would have 
been rather adapted to what the taste was in our country, when 
Sack and Malmsey were the delight of our convivial tables, than 
to the vitiated palates of Englishmen, habituated as they now 
are to a factitious astringent beverage, received, by common 
consent and courtesy, under the name of Port. But, after all 
that can be said of the Hungayian wine, the opinions of different 
individuals are so opposite, in this respect, that one traveller will 
condemn what another has extolled. Perhaps, therefore, the 
best judgment may be afforded by comparison. The finest 
wine of Tokay is very like that of Cyprus: it has the same sweet- 
ness; and it is also characterized by that slight effervescence, 
from which the Commandaria of Cyprus is never exempted. To 
compare it with other preparations brewed by English housewives ; 
it is somewhat ‘like Mead, or very luscious old Raisin wine; and 
therefore we ventured to pronounce it bad. The wine of Buda, 
we thought, was better ; because it has more of a vinous flavour. 
But nothing is more probable, than that the very reasons we 
have now urged in affirming the bad ek of genuine Tokay, 
may be considered by others as proofs of its excellence. An 
Hungarian, tagging his Latin aphorisms to the end of all his 
observations, would say of our remarks, “ De gustibus nil 
disputandum.”’ 


Having brought Dr. C. nearly to the end of his journey, 
and given such ample specimens of his composition in the 
way of extract, it is now time to draw our observations to a 
point, by summing up the principal merits and defects of 
his work; and here we shall have to exhibit some large items 
on the side of the latter: for we cannot pay this sprightly 
traveller the compliment of having profited by the hints, 
however significant, that we took the liberty of offering to 
him on former occasions. 

The deficient arrangement of these volumes is the more to 
be regretted, because the subjects discussed in them are 
frequently of an unconnected and uninviting nature. To 
impart attraction to antient inscriptions, or to carry the 
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reader’s attention through a series of historical conjectures, 
all the aid of careful and finished composition was required. 
The personal narrative of the travellers afforded but little 
interest, as the portion of time passed on Grecian ground did 
not exceed three months; and the secluded nature of the 
country which they traversed, after their departure from 
Athens, prevented them from meeting with any! Striking 
characters, or giving their journal the benefit of any remark- 
abie anecdotes. Dr. C., however, appears to have been very 
inadequately impressed with these considerations, and to 
have been unconscious of the advantage of arrangement 
even where it was most requisite. His account of the Vale 
of Tempe is broken in two by the unnecessary introduction 
of a description of Ampelakia; while the conclusive expla- 
nation of Professor Palmer and Mr. Walpole, which should 
have formed a finish to the long disquisition, is brought for- 
wards in the beginning, before the reader has been fully 
apprized of the question, and while the chart necessary to 
comprehend it is placed nearly twenty pages behind. In 
short, nothing can be more indistinct or confused, than 
Dr. C.’s observations in a description of any extent; no 
pains having been taken to communicate them in their 
natural connection, or to save the reader the trouble of 
arranging and digesting for himself. Let any one attempt. 
to form a clear idea of a place described at some length, such 
as Delphi, from the materials in this volume, and he will 
soon become sensible of the justness of our animadversions. 
Indeed, even the author seems to have been bewildered by 
this disorder; for he has by no means succeeded in provid- 
ing, by his marginal titles, a clear or intelligible index to his 
text. 

-In the important point of style, also, we observe great. 
room for animadversion. Dr. C, still expresses his thoughts 
in language almost as desultory as in his first published 
volume: writing sometimes straight on for several pages, 
without dividing his matter into paragraphs; and labouring 
backwards and forwards, as if he were at a loss to find 
adequate expressions for the ideas that press on his imagin- 
ation. If this judgment be deemed too severe, we intreat 
the reader to turn to almost any topic in the book, however 
simple; such as (pp. 94, 95.) the discovery of the old road 
across Mount Helicon; the description (p. 163.) of the relics 
of Orchomenus; the account.(p. 132.) of the Adytum in the 
cave of Trophonius; or the notice (pp. 440. 442.) of the 
devastated condition of the town of Fairi in Thrace, the 
abode of the antient Cicones. In all these, he will remark a 
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strange want of clearness, mixed with successive examples of 
repetition and redundancy, the never failing accompaniments 
of this crude kind of composition. , In the passage last men- 
tioned, Ulysses is twice brought forwards as the ravager. of 
the Ciconian capital; and the desolation caused by. the 
banditti of the present day is detailed in page after page, 
while the whole might have been much more distinctly 
expressed in half the space. | 

Another grievous drawback on the interest of Dr. C.’s 
narrative is the endless series of quotations; many of which, 
if not omitted, might have been consigned to the bottom of 
the page, so as to avoid the interruption of our attention to the 
text, Weare far from objecting to a traveller’s consultation og ¥ / 
antient authors for illustrations of his views, or for a sanction 
to his. conclusions: but Dr. C. has, in this as in other matters, 
sadly neglected the Aristotelian precept of the happy me- 
dium ; witness his elaborate citations (p. 382.) concerning the 
tomb of Euripides, or (pp. 454. 459.) about the river Hebrus 
and the Caduceus of Mercury. Even on the subject of 
medals, interesting as several of his observations are, we 
find an egregious violation of the rules of brevity in his 
account (pp. 561, 562, 563.) of the antient city of Marci- 
anopolis in Dacia, and of a redoubted warrior, Rhescupicis 
king of Thrace. 

We have next a still more important charge against this 
indefatigable traveller; viz. of znaccuracy of statement; and 
we believe that it would be no difficult matter to swell it to a 
considerable size: but we shall confine ourselves to a few 
animadversions on his easy credence of reports relative to popu- 
lation. What would an accurate geographer say to that account 
which represents the almost unknown town of Rhodosto in 
Thrace as containing (p. 470.) 10,000 houses; Shumla in 
Bulgaria (p.557.) as having 16 or 18,000; and (p. 574.) 
Rutschuk,on the Danube as consisting of not fewer than 
20,000? Again, when speaking of Zeitun in ‘Thessaly, 
Dr. Clarke says, ‘ there are here from 800 to 1000 houses 
and above 1000 shops,’ without deigning to instruct his 
readers as to the means of finding business for this closely 
planted section of the nation boutiquiere. These exagger- 
ations are rendered more remarkable by their contrast with 
other statements. Buda and Pest are well known cities; 
yet their population is put down collectively at only 38,000: 
while the town of Ketchemet, situated almost in Terra 
Incognita, is complimented with so many as 60,000. Pres- . 
burg, the capital of Hungary, is reckoned at 20,000 only, 
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without any expression of surprise at the comparative 
inferiority. 
~ Dr. C. is accustomed to give a very decisive opinion on 
the merit of writers who Esive treated on the subjects of 
-his travels; and we apprehend that he leans, on more occa- 
sions than one, (pp. 293- 405.) to the side of ardent enco- 
mium. We have no hesitation in joining with theyrensure 
assed (p. 78.) on the inaccuracy of the Abbé élémy: 
but what are we to think of the commendation bestowed in 
a note (p. 465.) on Paul Rycaut, when the text of that and 
the following page points to a striking deviation from the 
character of accuracy ascribed to him?— Another fault, 
allied to the foregoing, is the habit of’amplifying any topic 
that takes hold for the moment of the fancy of the writer. 
Though a veteran in travelling, and we might now almost 
say in literary composition, Dr.C. cannot prevent himself 
from falling into a rapturous effusion at every remarkable 
spot which he visits. At one time, Delphi is declared 
(p. 179.) to be * the most extraordinary place of all Greece; 
and shortly afterward (p. 238.) Thermopyle is pronounced 
‘ the most interesting part of all our travels.’ On arrivin 
'(p- 337-) near the site of the antient Pella, Dr. C. sets his 
imagination at work to calculate the effect of mountain- 
scenery on the mind of Alexander, and actually ascribes the 
formation of his towering ambition to the contemplation of 
© the awful form of Olympus, believed to be the throne of 
heaven itself.’ 

On the other hand, however, we must state that the 
present volume is marked by few if any of those angry 
invectives which characterized the volume on Russia; and 
that the reader has seldom to guard himself against any 
general or predominant prejudices in the mind of his author. 
Another reconimendation, of no small moment, is Dr. C.’s 
attention in recording old inscriptions as Jand-marks for 
studying the topography of antient Greece. ‘ I may be 
asked,’ he says, (preface, p. xi.) § why an inscription at 

athon containing only the letters KAIN was thought 
worthy of a place in this work ? to which the answer is that 
it served to prove that the ruins where these letters appeared 
were truly Grecian.’ 

Dr. C. is accustomed also to be very liberal of embellish- 
ments in his different publications; and his last volume con- 
tains above fifty copper-plates, charts, or vignettes. Some of 
these, particularly the charts, are very useful, while others 
might have been omitted, and the expence appropriated to a 
general map-of Greece on an extensive scale, or to separate 
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maps of the different provinces, inserted in the succession in 
which they were traversed. At the end of the volume are 
two very valuable charts by Kauffer, an engineer well known 
at Constantinople; one a plan of that city and its environs; 
the other a sketch of the adjacent district and waters, par- 
ticularly the sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles. These 
bear every appearance of accuracy; and Dr.C. has taken 
care to have them engraved in a style worthy of their intrinsic 
merit. | 

. The volume concludes with a list of the different plants 
| collected in the journey; a diary of the temperature of the 
atmosphere, with a corresponding statement of the weather 
in England; and a journal of the author’s route, containi 
the names of the places and their distance from each other. 








Art. VII. An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. By S. F. Lacroix. Translated from the French, with 


an Appendix and Notes. 8vo. pp. 720. 18s. Boards. Law 
and Whittaker. 


T= work, of which we have here a translation, was first 

published at Paris in 1802, and has we believe had a 
very considerable circulation in this country, with the other 
elementary treatises of the same author. His great perform- 
ance on the Differential and Integral Calculus, of which the 
present may be considered as an abridgment, possesses also an 
established reputation, and is admired by many of the first 
English analysts. In fact, no name is better calculated to in- 
spire confidence in a performance of this kind than that of 
Lacroix, and we are glad to find that the translation has 
been undertaken by gentlemen who are also well known for 
their analytical skill and dexterity. 


‘ The first part of this Treatise, which is devoted to the expo- 
sition of the principles of the Differential Calculus, was translated 
by Mr. Babbage. The translation of the second part, which treats 
of the Integral Calculus, was executed by Mr. G. Peacock, of 
Trinity College, and by Mr. Herschel, of St. John’s College, in 
nearly equal proportions. The Appendix of Lacroix, on the Cal- 
culus of Differences and Series, has been replaced by an original 
treatise, by Mr. Herschel, in which many important subjects are 
included, which had been either entirely omitted or very imper- 
fectly considered in the other. 

‘ The first twelve of the Notes were written by Mr. Peacock, 
and were principally designed to enable the student to make use 
of the principle of Lagrange, adopting those statements and ex- 
amples of our author, which do not involve the theory of limits. 
The others were Written by Mr. Herschel.’ 
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‘It appears from this advertisement that Mr. Babbage, 
“Mr. Peacock, and Mr. Herschel have contributed their re- 
spective- proportions towards the present performance ; and, 


as'we have observed above, perhaps few mathematicians are: 


better calculated for the due performance of such an under- 
‘taking. We do not profess to agree with them in all their 
 devotedness for French mathematics: but on this point we 
shall speak hereafter ; our first object is to examine the gene- 
ral merits of the translation. 

In a work in which the skill and judgment of the author 
are generally admitted, nothing farther is demanded of the 
translator than to render complete the sense of the original : 
but, in order to effect this object, in a mathematical treatise, 
little less knowlege of the subject is requisite in the trans- 
lator than is necessary in the author. It is not the man 
who best understands the language, but he who has the most 
intimate acquaintance with the science, that will give the 
most faithful translation; and in the latter respect no one 
will question the qualifications of the gentlemen above 
mentioned. We may add that we have carefully compared 
the translation with the original; and if in the former we 
have not observed the words of the latter precisely followed, 
we have always found the sense entire; which is by far the 
most important object. . 

The Appendix, as we have seen, has been cancelled, and 
replaced by another, written by Mr. Herschel, and contain- 
ing the following articles; viz. on differences and series; on 
the direct method of differences, when applied to functions 
of two or more variables; on the inverse method of finite 
differences; the determination of a function, of which the 
difference is explicitly given in terms of the independent vari- 
able; on the integration of equations of differences; and the 
general theory of equations of the first degree; on equations 


of mixed differences; the application of the calculus of 


differences to the summation of series; on recurring series; 
on the connection between the differential calculus and that 
of ‘differences ; on the determination of functions from given 
conditions; on interpolations; on the numbers of Bernouilli, 


and the application of the integral calculus to the theory of 


series. — With respect to this Appendix, we shall only ob- 
serve that many of the articles contained in it were omitted 
in the original; that others are more fully treated; and, 


generally, that in its present form it adds considerably to 
the interest of the translation. 


The notes relate to a variety of subjects: but they may be 
said usually to have reference to the establishment of first prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples, either by developing more completely the ideas of the 
author, or by placing his deductions in different points of 
view. The first note enters at some length into the nature 
of limits, and the method of deducing, from considerations 


founded on them, certain results. The writer observes that 


the consideration of limits was introduced by the antient 
geometers, in order to discover such properties of incommen- 
surable quantities, and of circles and other curves, as were 
beyond the reach of direct investigation ; of which description 
are all the properties of circles that are not dependent on 
their intersection with straight lines. In all these inquiries, 
they made use of the method of limits, or Exhaustions : but 
the rigorous verification of the conditions of a limit, which this 
method requires, necessarily incumbers every demonstration 
in which it is employed. 

‘ Even the clearness of its evidence, and its visible dependence 
on first principles, form but a slight recommendation to it, when 
applied to propositions in the higher departments of mathematical 
science, where the mind is unable to comprehend at. one view all 
the steps of the process, by which the conclusion is derived ; the 
great excellence of every method, indeed, must be the union of 
brevity, with strictness of demonstration : and this was the object 
which was attempted to be attained by various modern geometers, 
and in which they finally succeeded. 

‘ The first attempt of this kind was made by Cavalerius, in his 
Geometria Indivisibilium, in which he considers lines, planes, and 
solid bodies, as composed of an infinite number of indivisible or 
infinitely small elements: thus, lines are supposed to be made up 
of an infinite number of points, planes of an infinite number of 
lines, and solid bodies of an infinite number of planes: supposi- 
tions which are all equally contrary to the first principles of geo- 
metry.’ 


The author next undertakes to illustrate the method of 
Cavalerius by an example, and afterward remarks that , 


‘ The principles of this method were insensibly adopted: by the 
greatest part of the geometers of that period, who considered the 
want of rigour in the demonstrations founded upon them as fully 
compensated by their superior facility : they verified their conclu- 
sions, by shewing that they were identical with those of the ancient 
geometers, when treating of the same propositions; an agreement 
which was always appealed to, as the test of the truth of new em 
ciples, or new methods of investigation ; but one principal advan- 
tage, resulting from the introduction of this method, consisted in 
the increased facilities which it gave to the applications of Algebra 
to the theory of curves, and particularly, by its forming, in the 
hands of Leibnitz, the basis of his reasoning in the discovery and 
demonstration of the principles of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 
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* Newton finally succeeded in embodying, in his method of 
rime and ultimate ratios, the accurate reasoning of the method of 
haustions, without its prolixity. He considers quantities and 
their ratios as ultimately egdal, which constantly approximate ta 
each other, and in any finite time (for his principal object was the 
application of this method to mechanical philosophy), approach 
nearer to equality, than any difference that can be assigned. He 
then proceeds to make use of this principle, in the demonstration 
of a series of propositions or lemmas, which are applicable gene- 
rally to all curves of continuous curvature, and to the theory of 
variable motions, and which likewise serve as first principles in all 
succeeding investigations.’ 

Note 2. is employed in illustrating Lagrange’s method of 
establishing the principles of the Differential. Calculus, entirely 
independent of infinitesimals or limits; and in continuation 
we have an exposition of the Infinitesimals of Leibnitz, and 
the Fluxions of Newton: in which latter we are sorry to 
observe a tendency to undervalue the Fluxional Analysis, if 
not the merits of the author himself. On this head, we 
cannot refrain from making a few remarks. We have had fre- 
quent occasions for observing, and regretting, the little atten- 
tion that has been paid in late years by English mathematicians 
to the modern analysis; no actual improvements having, to 
the best of our knowlege, been made by any of our country- 
men in this science, since the times of Simpson and Landen : 


" — at least, if any such have appeared, they have been too un- 


important to claim a place in the history of analysis. It 
will be observed that we speak not here of the application of 
this calculus to mechanical or astronomical subjects, but of 
the calculus itself. Far different has been the case with our 
continental neighbours: the Differential Calculus of Leib- 
nitz has received, in the hands of D’Alembert, Euler, 
Lagrange, &c. the most unwearied attention ; and the im- 
provements that have thus been introduced, into what may be 
termed its metaphysics, leave no longer the same science, 
nothing remaining of the original but its name and notation. 
On the contrary, little has been done since the time of 
Maclaurin to correct those imperfections which are so com- 
monly ascribed to the doctrine of fluxions, as it was established 
by its illustrious inventor ; and we ought not, therefore, in esti- 
mating the merits of the two methods, to compare fluxions, 
as they were first delivered, with the differential calculus as 
it exists at the present day; the one being left with nearly 
“ all its imperfections on its head,” while the other is almost 
entirely a different science, compared with its state in the time 
of Leibnitz. 
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In matters of science, we ought undoubtedly. to divest 
ourselves of every species of nationality; and to examine 
every subject, not with reference to the country in which it 
was produced, but on the ground of its actual merits and 
the evidence of the principles on which it is founded. On 
this broad basis we should wish to see all scientific ques- 
tions discussed: but it is proper, at the same time, that this 
spirit should be guided by prudence; and that we should 
not suffer our liberality to lead us into a blind admiration of 
others, to the total disregard of our own merits. Yet some- 
thing like this must a have happened, before a member 
of one of our Universities could be brought to declare that, 
‘in the brevity of its demonstrations, and in the facility of 
its applications, the fluxional calculus is inferior to all other 
methods.’ (P. 618.) | 

This part of the note in question we unequivocally deny ; 
for, whatever may be the other defects of the doctrine of flux- 
ions, it certainly yields to no method in those very qualities in 
which it is here stated to be inferior. ‘That the mixture of 
the mechanical and geometrical considerations, on which it 
is founded, is in some degree defective, we will not dispute ; 
and that the fluxional notation has not in it that symmetry 
which belongs to the other, we will also concede: but is the 
fluxional notation an essential part of the doctrine? Might 


we not write fz for 2, f 7x for z, and so on, without chang- 
ing in any respect the nature of the principles? Yet the 


author asserts that the most important distinction between. 


this system and the differential calculus consists in a different 


notation: that is to say, the greatest defect in this method 


might be corrected by a change in the first two pages of a 
treatise on fluxions, by directing the reader to denote a 
quantity in one manner instead. of ‘another. If, then, this 
be the greatest defect, and this defect may be so easily cor- 
rected, how can the fluxional analysis, with justice to its il- 
lustrious inventor, be placed so low in the present writer’s 


scale of estimation? To shew how far the assertion is just,, 
which attributes so much facility to.other methods, we make- 


the following abstract from the notes, page 595.: 


‘ We will give a single instance of the application of this theo-. 


rem: in the developement of sin x in terms of « and its powers, 


we have direct means of shewing, that it must be of the following. 


form : 
3 


as 4 a,’ 
1.2-3 1.2-63+4+§$ 
it yet remains to determine the constant quantity ao. 
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* We have already seen, + < tan z, and > sin «: but 
sinc sin x 


t — = ; : 
aaahed cosx” / (1—sin *x)’ 








and consequently 
sin £ 
/ (1 —sin *r) 
sinz > x eae - 
sin’z > 2? (1—sin ’z 
By transposition, we have 


sin °r (1+2°) > 2’; 





> 23 
we hence get 


therefore 
aaNet x* 
sin x —-— 
? 1+2°’ 
and 
e > Ln 
sin x —_—_—_— : 
J(+2") 
We consequently have 
sinz < 2 
a my 


sin r=a,2— — 


1.2.3 1.2-3+4-5 
sin x > Dr > z (1-2 43. 2 — &e. ) 


and therefore 
sin x 

















We thus obtain three expressions, which answer the conditions 
expressed in the enunciation of the preceding theorem ; and since 
the first terms of the greatest and least are identical, and equal to 
unity, we may conclude that a,, the first term of the second, is 
equal to unity also. 


¢ The series for sin x will thus become 
*z3 ”? 


Py forts ss 
In this investigation, or developement, the reader will ob- 
serve that, in order that it should stand on its own basis, the 
legality of the assumed series should be shewn; as also that x < 
tan.z and > sin. z; and finally, the theorem, to which the 
expression is ultimately made applicable, must be previously 
demonstrated. Let the reader supply these steps; and then, 
having investigated the same on the fluxional principles, let 
him 
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him inform us whether, in the fa€ilities of its applications, it 
is inferior to every other method. 
The theorem above mentioned is as follows: 


‘ Let the three expressions 
a,+a,rt+a,2*°+ a' 2? + &c. (1) 
a~+asr-+aja’+aza’ + &e. (2) 
ag taya*+alc*+azn+&e. (3) 
be so related to each other, that the values of the second may be al- 


ways less than those of the first, and greater than those of the third: 
if a, = a,", then also must ag =a, 


We have copied this passage for the purpose of making a 
few observations as to the correctness of the demonstration. 
’ The author has demonstrated that, in any series of the kind 
above stated, such a value of « may be found, (taking for 
example series No. 1.) as will make the whole differ from 
the first term, by a quantity less than any given quantity d; 
and consequently, in any similar series, (as for instance the 
second,) such a value of z may be found as will make that 
also differ from its first term by a quantity less than d’: but 
we cannot perceive that it is any where shewn that, in two 
different series, the same value of x will fulfil both these con- 
ditions; and the truth of the theorem rests entirely on this 
point. Wedao not assert that this could not be demonstrated : 
all that we maintain is that it ought to have been demonstrated, 
and that the demonstration is in consequence defective. 

In conclusion, we must object to the use of the Italic d 
instead of the Roman d, for denoting a differential. We 
have always wished that some distinct symbol had been from 
the first employed for this purpose, rather than any letter 
whatever: but, if a letter is to be used, we think that no 
doubt can for a moment be entertained, of the Roman d bein 
preferable to the other; on account of its being less liable to 
be mistaken for an absolute quantity. At all events, this ap- 
pears to have been the opinion of the most esteemed writers 
on analysis; and we therefore cannot but consider the inno# 
vation as an attempt to introduce novelty at the expence of 
propriety. — ‘The number of errata in the volume (between 
two and three hundred) we also consider as excessively large ; 
and, though it may accord with the fashion of French 


authors, it certainly indicates a culpable negligence ‘in the 
revisal of the proof-sheets. 
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Art. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 


186.) 


London, for the Year 1818. Part I. 
| [Article concluded from p. 65.) 


PuystoLocy, CuHemistry, AND MEDICINE. 


adr TONAL Facts respecting the Fossil Remains of an Ani- 

mal, on the Subject of which two Papers have been printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions, shewing that the Bones of the 
Sternum resemble. those of the Ornithorhynchus Paradozus. 
By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S.— The object of this 
paper is sufficiently expressed in its title; and we have little 
to add, but that the description which is given of the parts, 
accompanied by the illustrative engraving, appears sufficiently 
to prove the alleged similarity between the bones found at 
Lyme and those of the singular inhabitant of New Holland. 
It tends to generalize the fact, of which we have now so 
many illustrations, that the fossil-remains of bones belong to 
animals that no longer inhabit the countries in which these 
remains are deposited. Like most other analogous cases, 
however, notwithstanding the marked resemblance ‘between 
these fossil-bones and those of the Ornithorhynchus Paradozus, 
it is not complete, but indicates what may be regarded as.a 

ific difference, or at least a different variety of animal, 
although belonging to the same family. 

A few Facts relative to the colouring Matters of some Vege- 
tables. By James Smithson, Esq. F.R.S.— This paper con- 
sists of a series of facts which have little connection with each 
other, and of which it would not be easy to give any ab- 
stract or analysis. ‘The substances on which Mr. Smithson 
operated were turnsole, violet, sugar-loaf paper, the black 
mulberry, the corn poppy, sap-green, and some animal greens. 
We are disposed to receive with favour all matters of fact, 
even when we are unable to discover any general principle to 
which they lead, or any use which can be derived from them: 
but we must regret that the author has not attempted to 


-reduce his experiments into some kind of order, or point 


out the deductions that may be made from them. 

On the Office of the Heart-Wood of Trees. By T. A. 
Knight, Esq. F.R.S.— Many writers on vegetable physi- 
ology had regarded the heart-wood of trees as scarcely exer- 
cising any functions connected with the life of the vegetable, 
but as servitig merely to give it mechanical strength and sup- 
port. Mr. Knight, however, supposes that, besides this use, 
it likewise servés, in common with the alburnum and bark, 
as a reservoir during the winter for the sap or other juices 
which are employed in the spring on germination; and he 
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conceives that its texture does not allow of any fluid to ascend 
vertically through it, but that it enters into it by lateral pas- 
sages. In order to subject this opinion to the test of expe- 
riment, portions of the heart-wood of various trees were 
examined, with respect to the quantity of fluid which they 
contained at different periods of the year, and also compared 
with the alburnum from the same tree. Mr. Knight’s general 
conclusion is that the fluid, from which the matter is obtained 
that is annually employed in converting the alburnum into 
heart-wood, is derived from the bark; that, during the au- 
tumn, it passes through the convergent cellular processes ; and 
that it returns in part through the same passages when a new 
layer of bark is formed in the spring. 

The Croonian Lecture. On the Changes the Blood undergoes 
in the Act of Coagulation. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 
— Some Additions to the Croonian Lecture, on the Changes the 
Blood undergoes in the Act of Coagulation. By the Same.— 
These two papers principally consist of the account of a series 
of microscopical observations that have been made by Mr. 
Bauer on the globules of the blood, from which Sir Ev, 
Home has deduced some very singular physiological specu- 
lations. According to these observations, the sheldiep of the 
blood owe their colour to an enveloping matter, which seems 
to possess the property of preserving them separate from each 
other; for when it is removed they coalesce, and appear dis- 
posed to form themselves into lines. When the ultimate fibre 
of the muscle was obtained by long and careful maceration, 
it exhibited in the microscope the same appearance of a series 
of rounded bodies attached together, similar to the united 
globules of the blood. By very careful preparation, the brain 
was found to consist of a tissue of the same kind of fibres, 
formed from the concretion of globules; and it is stated that 
these globules, as well as those in pus, are of the same size 
with the globules of the blood, when deprived of their colour- 
ing matter. 

Sir Everard then enters on the very curious and important 
inquiry respecting the intimate nature of the process by which 
extravasated blood becomes vascular, or acquires its first rudi- 
ments of organization. Guided by the analogy of some ap- 
pearances that had been observed by Mr. Bauer in his micro- 
scopical examination of the process of germination in vegetables, 
Sir Everard supposes that it depends on the extrication of ex- 
tremely minute bubbles of gas, previously contained in the 
blood; which seems to form, as it were, longitudinal passages 
or tubes, anastomosing with each other in all directions. 
‘These compose the rudiments of vessels, through which the 
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lobules afterward pass, and which thus compose the nidus 
for the future organization of the part. —In the additional 
paper, the author attempts to repel some objections that had 
been brought against the hypothesis advanced in the former 
part, especially respecting the mode in which the gas is supposed 
to be extricated. By Mr. Bauer’s assistance, a set of observ- 
ations were made on the coagulation of blood, under different 
circumstances ; which, as Sir Everard thinks, ‘ prove, not 
only that the same change takes place when blood is extrava- 
sated in living animal bodies, but that these channels have a 
communication opened between them and the neighbouring 
arteries, and that the fluid-blood circulates through the chan- 
nels in the coagulum.’ He obtained the aid of Captain Kater 
to ascertain the diameter of the globules of the blood; which, 
from an. average of two experiments, was found to be .;., 
of. an inch. 
- To remove the objections that had been urged against the idea 
of the net-work observed in the preceding experiments being 
formed by the extrication of small globules of carbonic acid 

as, Sir E. Home found that the net-work was not produced 
when the blood had been placed under the receiver of the air- 
pump, and had thus had the air extricated. He next attempted 
to render the existence of these tubes more evident to the senses 
by actually injecting them: this was done by covering the 
surface of a piece of coagulum with an injection, which was 
then placed in an air-pump; and, by forming a vacuum, the 
carbonic acid issued from the tubes, and suffered the injection 
to. enter into them. ‘This experiment is said to have suc- 
ceeded completely. 
| Sir Everard next proceeds to inquire whether ‘ coagula 
of blood deposited in the abdomen underwent the same 
change.’ ‘The experiment was actually made on the mesenteric 
artery of a rabbit; and, by afterward injecting the coagu- 
lum that was formed, the author inferred that its appearance 
was such as to prove that the same description of channels 
had been caused in it as in the portions of blood previously 
examined. The principal ground for this opinion seems to 
have been that the channels were uniformly larger than the 
arteries from the surface with which they were connected. 
As pus is conceived to contain globules similar to those of 
the blood, he observes that we can explain the principle on 
which granulations are formed; since, by inspissation of the 
fluid and the extrication of carbonic acid-gas, channels are 
produced which afterward become vascular. 
_ With.respect to these two papers, we may remark that the 
facts which they contain are extremely curious, while the hy- 
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pothesis which is derived from them is perhaps the most re- 
markable of any that occurs in modern physiology. . Mr. 
Bauer’s authority is, however, of the highest kind: we can 
scarcely venture to suppose that he has been mistaken in all 
the appearances which he describes; and we are able to, 
urge no particular objection against them, except their general 
improbability. 

On the Fallacy of the Experiments in which Water is said to 


have been formed by the. Decomposition of Chlorine. By Sir 


H. Davy, LL.D. F.R.S.—This paper refers to the contro- 
versy which still exists respecting the nature of chlorine; 
and more especially to a series of experiments that were 
lately performed at Edinburgh, in which the decomposition 
of this body was conceived to be proved by the formation. of 
water during the action of muriatic gas on metals. By re- 
peating the processes, Sir Humphrey was led to account for 
the appearance of the water on a different principle, and to 
conclude that it was derived from sources which were not 
suspected by the Scotch experimentalists. Those which are 
supposed to have been the most efficient, in leading to the 
erroneous conclusion, are the action of the muriatic gas on 
the oxyd of lead and the alkali that entered into the com- 
position of the glass tubes that were employed; by which 
small portions of oxygen would be disengaged, and united to 
the hydrogen in the muriatic gas. Oxygen would also be 
derived from a small quantity of common air, that was con- 
tained in the tubes employed; which was proved by repeat- 
ing the experiment after the apparatus had been filled with 
hydrogen-gas. When every precaution was taken to 
avoid these sources of error, the quantity of water generated 
was reduced to a very small amount, so as to confirm the 
opinion that it was rather an accidental than an essential 


product. 





Art. IX. Junius. Sir Philip Francis denied! A Letter ad- 
dressed to the British Nation. 8vo. 1s.6d. Williams. 1817. 


Art. X. A Supplement to Junius identified, consisting of Fac- 
similes of Hand-writing and other Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 38. 
3s. Taylor and Hessey. 


[He first of these appeals to the public may be very soon 
discussed, since it is nothing more than a reiterated at- 
tempt on the part of Mrs. Serres, niece of the late Dr. Wil- 
mot, (see M. R. vol. xxii. p.94.) to prove that this reverend 
gentleman was the author of the Letters of Junius. The 
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fair reasoner does not dwell on coincidences of style or of 
sentiment between these letters and the acknowleged com- 
positions of her reverend relative, but confines her course of 
argument to the resemblance of the hand-writing. In a MS. 
of Dr. W. in her possession, the word David is, it seems, 
an exact counterpart of the same word in the MS. of Junius 
belonging to Mr. Woodfall; and the letters i, e, w, d, and 2 
are, wonderous to relate, all turned in the same way! 
Another grand argument for identity is derived from some 
of Lord Chatham’s letters to Dr. W.; in which his Lordship 
compliments the Doctor on the energy of his language, and 
invites him ** to meet him as usual at Lord A——’s.” This con- 
descending familiarity was by no means the limit of Dr. W.’s 
political conquests; the Bishop of Winchester and the 
Margravine of Anspach were in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance; the Marchioness of Tavistock corresponded with him ; 
Mr. Wilkes was intimate with the family of the Wilmots; 
and, if regular entries of arrivals from England at Calais are 
kept, it will appear, says this lady, that Mr. Wilkes accom- 
anied Mr. R. Wilmot to Calais on the marriage of the 
atter. The last of these potent arguments is that the water- 
mark of the paper, on which Woodfall’s MS.. is written, is 
exactly the same with the water-mark of a book of Dr. W.’s 
writing, in the possession of his niece ! 
We come next to a living personage, and one whose title to 
the laurels of Junius has of late attracted considerable atten- 
tion; viz. Sir Philip Francis. On the appearance, five years 
ago, of the first pamphlet which charged that political veteran 
with this awful responsibility, we took occasion (vol. Ixxi. 
p. 446.) to expose what we considered as the futility of the 
arguments, and the art with which the author of that tract 
had contrived to direct the curiosity of the public towards 
a person of notoriety. This author, whoever he is, has 
since returned to the charge; and in his second pamphlet, 
intitled a * Supplement to Junius identified,’ he has pre- 
sented us with comparative fac-similes of the hand-writing of 
Junius and Sir Philip. ‘These appeals to ocular evidence are | 
followed by others addressed to our reasoning faculties ; in 
which the author modestly sets out with supposing ‘that the 
identity is established, and that the only remaining question 
is whether Sir Philip Francis was the sole author of the 
Letters of Junius. He proceeds to make various extracts 
from Woodfall’s enlarged edition cf Junius, (reported in 
M. R. vol. xxi. p. 367.) and reasons (pp. 7, 8, 9.) first on 
the similarity of the penmanship of Sir Philip and Junius; 
and next on the resemblance in their mode of punctuating, 
13 distin- 
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distinguishing quotations, and pring. particular words, 
such as masque, risque, endeavor, &c. e forgets, however, 
to admit that an interval of twenty years occurs between the 
dates of the specimens of the unknown writer and of those 
of Sir P. F.; a time in which the hand-writing of any person 
can scarcely fail to undergo a great change. The grand 
features of resemblance, however, are said to be that Sir 
Philip, in signing his name, is accustomed to write a dash 
over and under it, exactly like the dash adopted by Junius in 
his assumed signature; and that, in correcting the press, 
Junius used as a sign of deleting the Greek 3 with a long 


stroke before it, instead of the 8 commonly applied on such 
occasions; all which is stated as if Junius, the most cautious 
of mankind, would have been so weak as to continue’ the 
same peculiarities of penmanship in his acknowleged which 
he had adopted in his concealed character. 

The main argument against Sir P. F., and that which will 
surely be decisive with any person who examines the matter 
to the bottom, is that, in the course of a long life, he has 
produced nothing of equal talent or energy with the letters 
of Junius. If we look at the list of his publications and 


‘speeches, appended to the pamphlet under review, we shall 


find a series of respectable compositions, chiefly on India- 
topics, but nothing that bears the stamp either of the powers 
or the malignity of Junius. Sir Philip was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis, the well known translator of Horace, 
and at the time of the execution of that work was not even 
introduced to the political characters of the day; nor did he 
become a public man till a number of years afterward, on 
his return from India, when his familiarity with the affairs of 
that country supplied the materials of speeches and pamphlets, 
while the attainment of comparative ease in his pecuniary 
circumstances allowed him to give his undivided time to 
public affairs. Is it likely that, at the early age of twenty- 
five, having passed his youth in the uninstructive routine of 
the war-office, he should have been capable of discussin 

such high matter in so finished a style: or is it possible that, 
after such a magnificent promise in early youth, so mighty a 
champion should have deteriorated, during more than forty- 
five years, into comparative tameness?— None of the 
arguments brought forwards on the affirmative side of the 
question, with regard to Sir P. F., will stand the test of 
inquiry. They have at first sight a certain degree of plau- 
sibility, and, when strung together in lively succession, ma 

be adapted to fix the attention of the mere confiding class of 
readers; while the fabricators of these sophismes ingénieux 
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derive an ample fund of amusement from the credence which 
they receive: but the venders of these praise-worthy com- 
positions look for something more substantial than mere 
amusement: the first pamphlet relative to Sir P. we termed 
an ingenious effort to tax the public at the rate of five shil- 
lings a-head: but, at the close of the present, we observe an 
advertisement‘of the said pamphlet, with a jine portrait, at 
the moderate price of twelve shillings ! 

Of the candidates who have yet involuntarily appeared, 
the most likely, perhaps, are Lord George Sackville and 
Horne Tooke. ‘The pretensions of the latter, if the name 
of pretensions can be given to that which in his case would 
imply a gross deception on the public, were fully discussed 
in our lxxxiid volume, in a report of two pamphlets not 
anonymous like the present, but avowed by the Reverend 
J. B. Blakeway. The investigators of this much-disputed 
point would do well to fix their attention not on an apparent 
resemblance of hand-writing, or on petty points of coinci- 
dence, such as particular turns of style, but on the grand 
features that marked the redoubted champion. He was 
evidently an Englishman, highly educated, and thoroughly 
versed in the language, the constitution, and the history of 
his country; in habits of confidential] intercourse with persons 
who were familiar with the court; irritable and impetuous in 
temper; subject to strong personal animosities and political 
prejudices; and, though acquainted with English judicature, 
not.a lawyer by profession. ‘To these personal character- 
istics, is to be added the important fact that, during the five 
years which intervened from the spring of 1767 to that of 
1772, he resided almost constantly in London or its neigh- 
bourhood. By such tests as these, of matters that cannot 
be disputed, all conjectures relative to Junius should be tried; 
and, if they will not, coincide with those facts, all other 
supposed coincidences must be deemed illusory. 





-_—_--- 


Art. XI. The Universal Herbal; or, Botanical, Medical, and 
Agricultural Dictionary. By Thomas Green. Vol. I. ato. 
pp. 784. With coloured Engravings. 31. 6s. Boards. Nut- 
tall and Co. 1816—1818. 


par no work could be planned which would be more 
truly and universally useful, than one that presented an 
accurate detailed description of all known plants; together 
with an account of their uses, and the best modes of their 
propagation, according to the most recent improvements. 
‘Such an undertaking, however, would require the united 
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labours of several individuals, for a period of such duration 
that little emolument could be expected by those who deter- 
mined to execute the task in a correct and conscientious 
manner. A work of this nature would require the exertions 
of an accurate botanist, — of an able horticulturist, who was 
acquainted also with the field-culture of plants, —and of a 
proficient in the materia medica, who to his medical know- 
lege added such an acquaintance with those arts and manu- 
factures in which plants are used, as would enable him to 
speak with clearness and decision of the processes to which 
they are submitted, and the modes of theiremployment. The 
only attempt of this description in our language, that deserves 
to be mentioned, is **’The Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dic- 
tionary” of Miller, edited and improved by Professor Thomas 
Martyn ; —a most valuable but ponderous and expensive 
book, the result of the labours of a practical gardener and a 
scientific botanist. On consulting this rich store of botanical 
information; it has always struck us that an abridgement of 
these weighty volumes, with the introduction of all the more 
recent improvements, would form a most desirable present both 
to scientific and practical botanists. We have to lament, in 
Professor Martyn’s work, the very diffuse style in which it is 
written; for it consists rather of a multitude of quotations, 
joined one to another, than of a continuous composition : 
many things which it contains might be altogether omitted ; 
and very much might be condensed into a comparatively small 
compass. Still this: Dictionary possesses a sterling merit, 
which must always render it a valuable and favourite store of 
information to the gardener and the botanist. 


The object of the production before us is explained by the 
author in the following terms: 


‘ The design of the Universal Herbal is to present the public 
with a compendious system of medical and botanical knowledge, 
drawn from the most authentic sources: pointing out the best 
methods of cultivating those vegetables which are most useful 
either as medicines, or for the necessaries and conveniences of 
life; and perfecting the whole by the addition of the most valu- 
able agricultural information of every kind. The botanical stu- 
dent will here find himself led by an easy gradation into the midst 
of that delightful science. A copious Introduction, Analysis, 
Rules for ascertaining to what Class, Order, Genus, and Species, 
any Plant he may meet with belongs; and a Dictionary of Bo- 
tanical Terms, to which excellent explanatory plates are added, 
will assist him at every step: while all the botanical character- 
istics of every known plant worthy of notice in the world, alpha- 
betically arranged according to the Linnean system, will enable him 
to prosecute and to complete this enchanting study, without the 
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aid of any other book. To the country housekeeper, the rules for 
gathering and drying herbs cannot but be very acceptable, as they 
will enable him to collect and preserve those which are eminent 
for their healing virtues; and the plate of British medicinal 
plants, by which the most ignorant may easily distinguish them, 
will make this part of the work both interesting and complete. 
The farmer and the gardener also, will find here all that is really 
useful, or even curious, in their respective occupations ; forming 
a fund of accurate and useful agricultural knowledge, which can- 
not be elsewhere obtained at so cheap a rate. No other work 
comprehending all these important objects has hitherto appeared 
upon so small a scale; and as these objects are essentially inter- 
woven with the health, comfort, and prosperity of the community, 
particularly of that invaluable part of it, the country people, no 
pains have been spared to make it plain and instructive, as well as 
complete,’ (Advertisement. ) A 


After this brilliant display of the great and numerous ad- 
vantages to be drawn from the Universal Herbal, and the 
important benefit which its publication is to confer on society, 
we must be allowed to give our opinion of its real nature. 
It is, in fact, very little else than an abridgement of the Dic- 
tionary of Professor Martyn: though pains have been evi- 
dently taken to keep this circumstance out of view, by the 
title given to the publication, by the mode of arranging the 
different parts of the déscriptions which it contains, by the 
frequent introduction of long forgotten and absurd, applica- 
tions of plants, and by an attempt to hold out the work as 
fitted for the perusal of charitable matrons and rustic herbal- 
ists. Impressed with a high sense of the value of the in- 
formation which his book contains on the subject of medicinal! 
preparations, the author observes: ‘ The apothecaries will 
not be pleased with thus disclosing the mysteries of their 
profession : but the public good is of more consequence than 
their pleasure.’ (P. 45.) 

Nothing can be a more gross mistake than to suppose that 
our native medicinal plants are innocent, and may be safely 
intrusted to the hands of the inexperienced. The action of 
Fox-glove, of Hemlock, of Deadly Nightshade, and many 
other plants, is well known to be of such-a nature as to re- 
vie the greatest caution and knowlege in their exhibition. 
ndeed, it may be laid down as an invariable rule that no 
powerfully useful medicine, whether of native or exotic growth, 
can ‘be given with impunity to persons in health, or to those 
whose cases do not peculiarly require its use. As to those 
plants which yield a mild mucilage, and are extolled for their 
diuretic and diaphoretic virtues, we believe that cold spring 
water will prove fully as beneficial. ‘The advancement of in- 
, formation, 
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formation, we had hoped, would have prevented any attempt 
at reviving the old system of ‘ Every Man his own Doctor,” 
and at converting the country-residences of gentlemen into 
rural dispensaries, where the poor may receive gratuitous ad- 
vice and medicine. The intention of Mr: Green, however, 
as it appears in the body of the volume, was not so much to 
effect this object, as to give a popular air to the Universal 
Herbal; and thus to obtain an extensive sale for.a publication 
which cannot be perused with advantage by any but. a. bota- 
nist. No very marked attention is paid to the introduction 
of vulgar names, nor do we perceive-any endeavour to give 
an easy and popular character to the descriptions even of the 
most common plants. , 

The volume commences with an Introduction. to Botany, 
which is intended to make us acquainted with the elementary 
principles of that science, and with the’ arrangement of the 
celebrated Linné. On the subject of the Theory of Vege- 
tation, the author has remarked with some justice, that ‘our 
knowledge is very slight and superficial;’ and he goes on to 
convince his readers of the truth of this assertion by the fol- 
lowing passage : 


‘ On making a transverse section of a tree, 7.¢. cutting it 
through horizontally, it appears to consist of three parts: I. The 
bark, which is also subdivided into two parts; 1. The cuticle, or 
external covering, which consists of numerous layers of circular 
fibres or threads, which are easily separated from each other. 
2. The true bark, which appears upon removing the former, and 
is a collection of cellular or spongy substances, containing two 
kinds of organs ; the vessels peculiar to the plants, and the longi- 
tudinal fibres or perpendicular threads. II. On removing the bark, 
the wood appears. It has been discovered to contain the vasa 
propria, or proper vessels, and longitudinal fibres, besides large 
vessels with spiral or curved coats, running from one end of the 
tree to the other, and are denominated vasa aéria, or air vessels, 
which are chiefly situated in the wood, leaves, and petals, but are 
not found in the bark of trees, nor in herbaceous plants. They 
are called air vessels, because they contain zo liquor, and because 
large quantities of air are generally found wherever they are placed ; 
and hence they are supposed to be the organs of respiration or 
breathing in vegetables; but in what manner this function is per- 
formed is not clearly understood. III. In the centre of the tree 
is the pith, which is of a similar structure in all vegetables; and is 
very plentiful in young plants, but as they ripen dries up, and 
appears in smaller quantities, and in aged trees altogether dis- 
appears. Between the wood and the pith lies a green-coloured 
substance called the corona, or crown, which is said-to contain all — 
the parts of young plants in embryo.’ 
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Here the author has totally omitted any mention of the 
reen parenchyma of the bark, which performs such important 
Taneibon for the vegetable, more particularly in the leaf; and 
he has not said a syllable of the Lider, that internal layer of 
bark which in our common forest-trees, and similarly con- 
structed vegetables, is the source of their continual increase. 
The air-vessels of former times are now known by the name 
of Spiral Tubes, and both their structure and functions have 
been greatly elucidated by the discoveries of Knight, Mirbel, 
and others. The notions of Mr. Green with regard to the 
medullary sheath, which, with Hill, he names the crown, are 
more crude even than the embryos which he supposes to in- 
habit it: but indeed the’whole of his ideas on these subjects 
convince us, that he has been contented to copy from works 
that are now obsolete, and almost forgotten. 

The illustration of the Linnéan system is attempted in a 
sort of analytical table, which can be of little or no use to 
any but those who have already made some progress in bo- 
tany; and it presents the system in that undisguised sexual 
form, which it has been an object with the best modern writers 
to conceal. In the present day, we can dispense with the 
literal translation of the language of Linné; and the right 
understanding of the classes and orders of his system does not 
require that we should name the Stamina husbands, and the 
Pistils wives. Several errors occur in the details of this table: 
Dodecandria is explained to mean ‘ 12 stamina,’ though the 
author ought to have known that the plants of this class have 
from twelve to nineteen; and Po/yandria is stated to contain 
plants having ‘ many stamina, generally more than twenty, 
not attached to the calyx;’ while the correct definition of 
this class is, Stamens numerous, inserted in the receptacle. A 
very imperfect account of the orders of the Linnéan system 
is given in a note; though it receives, indeed, some elucida- 
tion from the explanation of an accompanying plate, which 
presents examples of their several appearances. 

A tolerably full explanation of botanical terms concludes 
the introduction to botany: but it contains many errors, of 
which it may be sufficient for us to point out a few, as speci- 
mens of the author’s inaccuracy. Acerosus is translated 
Chaff, instead of Needle-shaped. Auriculatus is translated 
Ear-shaped: but it means, furnished with little earlike 
appendages, such as we find some leaves to have at their 
base. Bulbus duplicatus ( p. 23.) is explained in language 
which we are unwilling to transcribe; and which we would 
caution the author against using on any similar occasion. 
We cannot here refrain from repeating that he seems to 
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have been studious, on every occasion, to bring back to view 
all the strong and disagreeable features of the sexual system, 
as well as those Linnéan terms which it has been the laudable 
object of recent writers in this country to abolish by every 
means in their power. The term Calyptra is explained to 
mean ‘a veil or covering, placed over the anthers or sum- 
mits of the mosses, and in figure resembling an extinguisher, 
hood, or monk’s cowl.’ (P. 24.) Here the true nature of the 
fructification is wholly misunderstood, the capsule being 
considered as the stamen-bearing-flower;—an error into 
which it is true that even Linné himself was betrayed: but 
the discoveries of Hedwig, and his numerous followers, 
ought to have prevented the repetition of so gross a mis- 
take, in the present advanced era of botanical knowlege. 
Mr. Green has explained the term Diadelphia to be ‘ the 
twentieth class of the sexual system, consisting of plants 
whose flowers are hermaphrodite, and have the stamina, or 
male organs, united below into cylindrical filaments.’ (P. 26.) 
In the class Diadelphia, which is the seventeenth, the fila- 
ments are united in such a manner as to form two distinct 
parcels: but several plants, bearing papilionaceous flowers, 
are arranged in this class, though their filaments are all 
united so as to form atube; of which the common Broom 
(Spartium scoparium) forms a striking instance. Egg-shaped 
is stated, with a singular degree of inaccuracy, to be ‘a shape 
resembling the solid substance of an egg.’ (P.27.) We 
should be inclined to think that an egg-shaped leaf, which is 
the common application of the term, resembles the outline of 
an ege when represented on paper. Jmbricatus is translated 
indented, (p. 29.) instead of tiled. Pericarpium is elegantly 
termed ‘ an entrail of the plant;’ and personatus is trans- 
lated gaping, (p.31.); though the merest tyro in botany 
must know that it describes a flower, in which the throat 
of the corolla is filled up by a projecting palate. Stliqua is 
defined to be ‘a pod, in which the seeds are alternately 
fixed to either suture or joining of the valves; in this it 
differs from the legumen, which has its seeds attached to one 
suture only.’ (P.34.) No notice is here taken of the central 
partition which separates the two layers of seeds, in this 
species of Pericarp. 

The introductory portion of the volume is concluded by 
directions to guide us in gathering and preserving medicinal 
plants. Receipts are also given for preparing herbs accord- 
ing to the different forms in which it is usual to exhibit 
them. Here, however, the author has stepped completely 
out of his province, by a formule for the poe 
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of the most common ointments and plaisters ; and we would 
earnestly recommend all his readers to go first to the village- 
apothecary, however ignorant he may be, before they 
attempt the cure of any disease on the faith of Mr. Green’s 
directions. , 

Throughout the work, the author follows Professor 
Martyn’s edition of Miller’s Dictionary, very uniformly, and 
often verbatim. ‘The plan, however, which he has adopted 
in the descriptive histories of plants, is somewhat different 
from that of Martyn, and considerably more brief. Having 
given the generic and essential characters, Mr. Green con- 
siders the species in succession; detailing, under the head 
of that which is most common, the modes of propagation and 
culture best adapted to the greater number of the species ; 
while any peculiarities of management are stated under the 
species jto which they refer. Martyn, on the other hand, 
discusses the subject of propagation and culture under one 
separate division. Yet the obligations of Mr. Green to the 
dictionary of Professor Martyn are throughout so great, that 
we cannot consider this publication in any other light than 
as an abridgement of the former. Among multitudes of 
instances in proof of this opinion, we may mention parti- 
cularly the article Buzxus sempervirens ; in which the author 
has copied so closely that he says, in the words of the Pro- 
fessor, but without any acknowlegement; ‘ I have seen whole 
mountains covered with it, (the box-tree) between Lyons and 
Geneva, but none of any size.’ (P. 212.) The husbandmen, 
and ‘ country-housekeepers in general,’ who read this passage, 
will naturally conclude that Mr. Green has visited France 
and Swisserland; and we should not have ventured to 
question the reality of his travels, if we had not found the 
identical words in the dictionary of Professor Martyn. — 
In copying from the Professor, Mr. G. has moreover often 
fallen into the most ludicrous mistakes, such as could scarcely 
eccur to any one who was well acquainted with the subject 
which he treats. In speaking of Aristolochia, he remarks, ¢ all 
the plants of this genus are natives of hot climates, and are 
propagated by’ seeds procured from their native countries,’ 
(p. 121.):— an obvious error, as’ the authcr himself imme- 
diately shews by stating the 22d species, Aristol. elematilis, 
to be a native of England. This, like other mistakes, has 
arisen from copying hurriedly the expressions of Miller. 
(See Bot. and Gardener’s Dictionary, art. Aristolochia.) 
A similar mistake occurs under the head Astrantta ciliaris ;° 
where Mr. Green remarks; * This species always require to 
be protected by a dry stove in winter,’ (p. 145.); from which 
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we should be led to suppose that the plant had been long 
cultivated in England: but the fact is that this species is not 
yet introduced; and Miller has remarked “ that this sort, 
whenever it 1s introduced, will require the protection of a 
dry stove in winter.” (See Dictionary.) A laughable instance 
of the same description of error, in copying Sen Professor 
Martyn, is afforded under the head of Cucumis Anguria 
(round prickly-fruited Cucumber). Mr. G. observes; ¢ It is 
as indigenous as the Cucumber in the West Indies, but far 
inferior to it, although the inhabitants of the West India | 
islands often eat it, and in the Sugar Islands often use it in i 
— aud reckon it an agreeable and wholesome ingredient.’ 
398.) We had hitherto supposed that the common 
al (Cucumis sativus) was originally a native not of 
the West but of the East Indies; and our opinion was in 
some danger of being shaken, had we not consulted the 
Dictionary of Martyn for an explanation of the passage 
above quoted. His words are; ‘ The fruit of this sort 7 
(Cucumis Afguria) is eaten when green by the inhabitants of / | 
the West Indian islands, where it is indigenous, as Cucumbers : 
but these are far inferior to our common Cucumber.” 
(Martyn’s Dictionary.) The expression is perhaps somewhat 
ambiguous : but certain it is, that the round prickly-fruited ' 
Cucumber is merely eaten as our common Cucumber in 


the West Indies, and that the latter is not a native of those 
| islands. 





— —-_— 


In speaking of Kalmia latifolia, Mr. Green observes; 
* The noxious qualities of this elegant shrub greatly derogate 
from its peculiar beauty,’ p.782.;—.a mangled transcript 
from Martyn, who says, “ The noxious qualities of this 
elegant shrub lessen that esteem which its beauty claims.” 

We had expected that some attempt would have been 
made by the author to introduce such discoveries in botany, | 
and improvements in the culture of plants, as had been 

| made subsequently to the publication of Professor Martyn’s 

| edition of Miller’s Dictionary: but nothing of this kind can 
be perceived, throughout the volume before us. None of 
the genera not admitted by Martyn are here to be found ; 
a deficiency of which Balsamita, Bauera, Berckheya, Beau. 
Jortia, Billardiera, and Cymbidium, are instances: — nor has 

Mr. Green taken any notice of the following species: 


. ee 


Bocconia cordata, Chelone barbata, Cluytonia perfoliata and 
Caroliniana, and Disa cornuta and spathulata. The new 
arrangement of many genera, for which we are so much 
indebted to Sir James Edward Smith and to Mr. Brown, 


are not (we believe) in any instance adopted; in proof 
O 4 of 
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of which we would refer to the articles Cnicus, Casalpinia, 
Crataegus, <Asclepias, Asparagus, Alnus, Asplenium, Chara, 
Chironia, and Cucubalus. According to Mr. Green, neither 
the Azalea pontica nor A. Indica has ever been cultivated in 
Europe: although we know that the former species was in- 
troduced into England so far back as 1793, and the latter 
in 1808. Several species, now admitted by the best informed 
writers to be natives of Britain, are not allowed to be so by 
Mr. Green: such as the Achillea tomentosa, not many years 
ago found both in Scotland and Ireland; Clematis Vitalba ; 
Cheerophyllum aureum; and Cheiranthus incanus. Under 
the head Jungermannia, Mr. Green substitutes the word 
observe for the contraction obs. of Martyn; which we must 
presume is a vulgar improvement on our language. In 
referring to the authors who have written on this genus, he 
follows Martyn verbatim, and takes no notice of the excellent 
Monograph of Hooker. 

Having stated the very great obligations, under which 
Mr. Green has laid himself, to the excellent folios of Pro- 
fessor Martyn, we deem it but justice to say that, with regard 
to the medicinal uses of plants, he has often drawn from 
the original and accurate observations of Withering such 
matter as was not given by Professor Martyn; and that he 
has obtained occasionally from other sources curious and 
interesting information respecting the uses of plants. The 
articles Conium maculatum, Dorstenia contrayerva, and 
Colchicum autumnale are on the whole among the most 
favourable instances of the mode in which the ‘ Universal 
Herbal’ is conducted. On the subject of the medicinal 
virtues of plants, the author has in many cases been 
indebted to the writings of Hill, Meyricke, and Culpepper : 
but of the value of the contributions which he has levied 
from these authors,.we may form some conception when he 
tells us that the stem-leaves of the Centaurea Cyanus, ‘ when 
fresh gathered and bruised, will stop the bleeding of a wound 
even if a large vessel be cut: their use,’ he adds, * in such 
cases is but little known, but they surpass all other things 
of the kind, and may often be the instrument of saving 
life where a surgeon’s assistance is not to be procured in 
time.’ (P.276.) From Culpepper, he asserts that the de- 
coction or powder of Bupleurum roiundifolium, applied both 
externally and internally, is singularly good for all cases of 
‘ hernia, especially in children before they be too old.’ 
(P. 209.) The revival of such opinions, in modern times, 
requires no comment: they are not likely to obtain credit 
with the public; and they certainly cannot have the effect of 
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heightening our opinion of the writer who can seriously 
repeat them. Among other antiquated fables, Mr. Green 
has transcribed, from Martyn, Dampier’s history of the 
Cochineal insect: —a circumstance which admits of no 
apology in the present day, when the breeding and ma- 
nagement of that interesting animal are so well described 
in the writings of M. Thierry de Menonville, and of the 
distinguished traveller Humboldt. The stories of Sir John 
Maundeville are scarcely more absurd than this account 
given by Dampier of what he never could have seen, and 
which was in all probability invented in the liveliness of his 
imagination. 

We cannot dismiss the volume before us without remarking 
the numerous typographical errors, and the frequent instances 
of carelessness, with which it abounds. As the brevity of 
the ‘ Universal Herbal’ cannot fail to be an object with the 
publisher, if he hopes to obtain for it an extensive circulation, 
we would suggest that still more attention should be paid to 
the condensing of the matter, particularly where it refers to 
the culture of plants. Much space might also be saved by 
omitting the particular British habitats of plants, which, 
in a work of this nature, are certainly by no means re- 
quisite. — The coloured plates, which accompany the volume, 
are more remarkable for the gaudiness of their tints than 
for beauty or accuracy. On the whole, however, they are 
tolerably though coarsely executed; and in all probability 
they may have the effect of obtaining for the * Universal 
Herbal’ an increased number of purchasers. 

In the farther prosecution of this work, if it be continued, 
we would advise the author to bestow more time and care 
in abridging what he draws from the Dictionary of Pro- 
fessor Martyn; to consult such writers as may inform him 
respecting the most recent discoveries in botany, with the 
improvements daily making in the arrangement of genera 
and species, and in the propagation and culture of plants; 
— as also to withdraw his confidence from Culpepper, Hill, 
and Meyricke, transferring it without delay to the valuable 
work of Dr. Woodville on Medical Botany. 


‘tere 





Art. XII. A Treatise on the Poor Laws. By Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp.170. Murray. 1818. 
T= advocates for a moderate reform in the poor-laws, 

affecting their administration rather than their principle, 
have here a most powerful auxiliary in a member of the late 
House of Commons, of acknowleged talents; and who, from his 


acquaint- 
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acquaintance with the subject, was very properly selected as 
one of the Committee for their revision. In the first or in- 
troductory section of his able and dispassionate treatise, Mr. 
Courtenay shews, by very cogent arguments, founded on in- 
controvertible data, that the whole of the objections advanced 
against Our poor-laws, as an entire system, are either un- 
founded or grossly exaggerated: — for instance, the pecu- 
liarity of such a system of relief to England; their tendency 
to produce a state of equality by eventually swallowing up 
the whole wealth of the nation; and the baneful operation 
which has been laid to their charge, as increasing an excessive 
and useless population. In connection with these national 
views of the alarm so generally excited on the subject, Mr. 
Courtenay (as we might expect) refers the extreme pressure 
of the poor-laws in particular districts, and their heavy bur 
then on the class immediately above those who receive relief 
in all, to our sudden transition from a state of war to one of 
peace, and the effects of such a change on our commerce and 
manufactures. It is honourable also to him, and pleasing to 
us, that a man of his station in society admits the claims of 
the poor to the relief of their wants from the abundance of 
the rich, in so distinct and open a manner as he does in the 
following sentence: ‘ It is surely, in the abstract, reason- 
able and just, that the excessive inequalities of condition 
which society occasions among men, should be corrected by 
a sacrifice on the part of the more prosperous, sufficient to 
preserve from wretchedness or actual destruction the least 
fortunate classes.’ 

In the second section, the author considers the project re- 
commended by several writers on the poor-laws, in order to 
effect their gradual abolition by an immediate limitation of 
the sums of money annually to be raised for carrying into 
execution their compulsory provisions; and he very ably 
points out its injustice and inexpediency. As little is he dis- 
posed to lend a favourable ear to the proposition of Mr. 
Malthus and others, to fix now a definite period beyond 
which parochial relief should have no existence, but every 
one should be left to the contingency of providing for his 
own necessities and those of his family by his labour ; — of 
trusting for-relief to the hand of casual charity ;— or of 
perishing through want. The same observation will apply 
to the modification of this principle proposed by others, of 
declaring now that, after the lapse of a certain number of 
years (say fifteen or twenty), no farther provision should be 
made but for the aged and the infirm. Still the question wil} 
perpetually recur, and with a force that will be answered, — 
When 
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When the stagnation of trade, or the ruin of a particular 
branch of manufacture by the endless changes of fashion, 
shall throw thousands out of work, if no legal provision be 
made for their wants, are they to beg, steal, or starve ? 

On examining the various plans which have been proposed 
for the maintenance of the children of the poor, — conceiving 
it to be generally admitted that, until they can earn their 
own support, they at least ought not to be left to perish, —the 
author inclines to think the most favourably of that which 
was recommended by Mr. Locke and the Board of Trade a 
century ago, and since adopted by the Committee of the 
House of Commons in its Report. ‘That plan appears to 
him, as it also does to us, the most practicable of any that has 
been suggested; and, in furtherance of it, he proposes a 
simple legislative enactment of which we most cordially ap- 
prove; viz. * That it should be a sufficient cause to be shewn 
before the magistrate for not relieving a man on account of 
the size of his family, that the overseers had offered to main+ 
tain the child in any house, not excepting the workhouse, 
whether in or out of the parish, of which the petty sessions 
should have approved as fit for the reception of children of* 
the same age.’ We agree with him that we ought to preserve 
(if possible) every child born in wedlock, and that we ought 
not to abandon even the progeny of vice. Still less, there- 
fore, can we look with complacency on the proposal of the 
Committee to withhold support from the children of any 
marriage hereafter to be contracted between persons who, at 
the period of their union, shall not have a reasonable prospect 
of maintaining the family which they may expect to be the 
consequence of it. Nor should we recommend the alternative 
proposition of restraining the age at which marriages may be 
contracted, of which the issue should be intitled to parochial 
relief; though we readily admit that, if we should be driven to 
the necessity of adopting one of the two evils, this is the least. 
lf children are not born zz wedlock, they will be born om of 
it; and any direct: checks on marriage among the lower 
orders will increase the proportion of their illegitimate chil- 
dren, which is already calculated at one-twentieth, to a fourth 
or a third part of their offspring. Such a state of things 
can only be prévented by visiting both parents with severe 
punishment; and the dread of that punishment will often lead 
to infanticide, where that crime would not otherwise have 
been contemplated. 

In. the event, however, of parliament finding it necessary 
to resort to strong measures, for the correction of the evils 
which have originated in the mal-administration of the poor- 
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laws, Mr. Courtenay recommends, in preference to any other, 
that which would limit parochial relief to families of a 
given ttumber, within certain specified ages; and he does this 
from a persuasion that the pressure would thus have a more 
equal and natural operation. The limitation he would regu- 
late by the price of corn; a measure from which we join with 
him in anticipating, as a practical effect, the more general use 
by the poor, in seasons of dearth, of a cheap substitute for 
bread. 

Of one very essential point in the system of the poor-laws, 
we think that Mr. Courtenay has taken a far more correct 
view than most other writers with whose productions we are 
acquainted : viz. the justice and expediency of finding work 
for such of the able-bodied poor as cannot find it for them- 
selves. He justly observes, that ‘no individual has a stronger 
claim upon the public than he who without any fault of his 
own, or improvidence in his parents, finds himself without 
the means of obtaining in his own country the food which 
he is able and willing to earn by labour.’ He also contends, 
with great ability and an unanswerable force of argument, 
that, even admitting that no means of employing the poor 
can be devised but such as shall occasion a loss to the parish 
as their employers, that loss is rather a gain ta the nation 
than otherwise. ‘The ruin of individual manufacturers from 
the unskilful and unprofitable employment of capital, serious 
as may be its injury to them, does not necessarily affect the 
public in the same way: but, on the contrary, by promoting 
a quicker circulation of wealth, it may be productive of gene- 
ral benefit, on the sound principle of political economy that 
the more a nation spends the more it possesses. The employ- 
ment which, in pursuance of these views, Mr. Courtenay re- 


commends for those who, being able to work, should never: 


have relief but on condition of working, is that of labour on 
such public undertakings as might be set on foot for the 
purpose of giving the preference to those which require the 
greatest proportion of manual exertion, and the least possible 
interference with private capital. Such are levelling hills, 
improving roads, cutting canals, diverting the course of 
rivers, &c. which are not xecessary to the public, but by 
which it would be greatly benefited, in other respects than in 
the employment of the superabundant part of its population. 
In all these cases, however, care should be taken to adhere 
strictly to the great principle on which we have so often in- 
sisted, and which Mr. Courtenay strongly enforces; viz. that 
of paying for labour provided under the poor-laws, but at 


a rate of wages barely sufficient to procure a subsistence. 
Follow- 
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Following in the track of Mr. Courtenay’s reasoning, we 
now notice with approbation the recommendation which, in 
furtherance of our common scheme, would prohibit all 
parishes from granting relief to persons in the receipt of any 
regular wages, whatever might be their amount. On the 
system of administering the parochial funds which is at pre- 
sent pursued, we are aware that this scheme is totally im- 
practicable, because it would inevitably throw all the fathers 
of families on the parish: but, were a separate provision 
made for their children, which we trust would eventually be 
the case, nothing could have a more direct tendency to restore 
the wages of voluntary labour to their natural level; instead 
of being reduced, as they have been by the combinations of 
farmers in certain agricultural districts, so low as sixpence 
a day, the parish paying four times as much to make up the 
deficiency. Were a power given to the magistrate to fix 
from time to time the maximum of wages to be paid to the 
public labourer, a minimum would by that means be establish- 
ed for voluntary labour: an evil, of which every writer on 
the poor-laws has most justly complained of the pressure, 
would thus be effectuaily removed; and the wages of the 
industrious poor would once again become what they ought 
to be, fully adequate to their support. If the judicious 
plans for their employment, which are recommended in the 
pamphlet before us, were once set in complete operation, we 
are fully persuaded that, at least for many long years to 
come, no man in England would be in want of work if he 
were willing to perform it, either from the private employer 
or from the public. Those who have taken the gloomier 
view of our national resources have recommended, for this 
purpose, not merely the encouragement but the enforcement 
of emigration: but from such persons we would request an 
attentive consideration of the following admirable sentence of 
Mr. Courtenay’s pamphlet: * We may fairly give encourage~ 
ment to emigration, but we cannot justly prescribe it, until 
the surface of our country shall have become demonstrably 
incapable of supporting the people, who are willing for that 
purpose to bestow their labour upon it.’ 

In the recommendations of the Committee of the House 
of Commons for the appointment of select vestries and per- 
manent assistant overseers, and for authorizing relief to the 
poor by way of loan only in cases in which they have squan- 
dered away their earnings, Mr. Courtenay and we equally 
concur; as also in urging the extension of the latter measure 
to such paupers as shall have manifestly neglected to make 
provision, in the days of their health and prosperity, for a 
period 
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period of sickness and adversity. To the principle of dis- 
crimination now‘ newly introduced into the administration 
of the poor-laws, we both look, with those who devised the 
measure, as the chief instrument of ‘a reform ‘ by which the 
vicious and the profligate will be excluded from the relief 
intended for the industrious.’ 

The tenth section of this valuable pamphlet treats ‘ of 
schemes for preventing want, by contribution from the poor 
themselves ;’ and we wish that we had room to do justice to 
its very important contents. This wish, however, is vain; 
and we can therefore but very briefly state, that Mr. Cour- 
tenay advances some of the most cogent arguments which we 
recollect to have seen for the encouragement of benefit- 
socicties, at least equally with Saving-banks, by giving them 
the aid of contributions from the parochial rate. ‘This céurse 
he adopts from a well-founded preference of the system of 
mutual insurance to that of mere individual accumulation, in 
guarding the poor against the contingencies of sickness and 
want of employment to which they are unavoidably exposed ; 
and, while we confess that our objections to this measure, 
from its apparent tendency to destroy that spirit of inde- 
pendence which it is so desirable to cultivate in the lower orders 
of society, are not removed, still the arguments advanced 
by Mr. C. in its support appear to be of so weighty a nature 
as to demand the most serious consideration. At present, 
indeed, his own mind is evidently far from being decided to 
meet the difficulties by which the compulsory execution of 
the proposal of the Committee in its full extent would be 
attended; and he therefore recommends a middle course, 
which, though we cannot here enter into any of its details, we 
are persuaded might be advantageously adopted for the avoid- 
ance of most of the evils to which benefit-societies are now 
exposed, without doing any injury to the operations of the 
novel and more favourite system of Saving-banks. 

As to the two remaining points of discussion, viz. settlements 
and assessments, Mr. Courtenay seems inclined to support 
the suggestions of the Committee to a far greater extent 
than we are. These, however, are points of minor im- 
portance, not at present demanding more ample notice than 
we have already bestowed on them in former articles of our 
Review. Should they hereafter assume a consequence which 
does not now belong to them, we know of few writers to 
whose opinion on ‘the subject we shall listen with more re- 
spect than to Mr. Courtenay; though it is highly probable 
that we may still dissent from it. At present, we must be 
satisfied 
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satisfied with recommending this pamphlet, in which these 
two quéstions are but very briefly introduced, to the notice of 
our readers, and its general principles to the adoption of our 
legislature. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1818. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 13. Letters to a Mother on the Management of Infants and 
Children, embracing the important Subjects of Nursing, Food, 
Clothing, Exercise, Bathing, &c. With cursory Remarks 
on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, with a parti- 
cular Reference to their Prevention. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. 
Burton and Briggs, Hatchard, &c. 

In this sensible work, on a very trite subject,the author does not 
aim at any philosophical discussions or any abstruse speculations, 
but lays down, in plain language, those directions which are 
generally supposed to be the best established, and derived from 
the most correct principles, It is well known that the system of 
managing children has, of late years, experienced a very consider- 
able revolution; and on some points a difference still prevails 
among those who may be regarded as the best qualified to judge. 
Under these circumstances, it is not to be supposed that we 
should in.every instance implicitly coincide with the sentiments 
expressed in this little volume: but we must acknowlege that the 
writer supports his doctrines with plausible arguments, as well as 
with candour and moderation. We are not to expect in it any thing 
that can properly be regarded as new; and indeed it is rather to be 
considered as an excellence than as a defect, that the writer does 
not assume the tone of novelty on topics and in a publication like 
those before us. Yet certain parts indicate an original turn of 
mind, and a disposition to form a judgment which is founded not 
altogether on the authority of others. 

We shall quote one passage, which is a good specimen of the 
writer’s sense and discernment. In the chapter on the diseases of 
children, he enumerates the causes which operate in inducing 
disease generally, and thus continues : 

_ © Prematurely attempting to elicit an evolution of the intel- 

lectual faculties, favors almost every species of constitutional 
disease, and produces new forms of human misery. So intimate 
is the connection between the mind and body, that if one is over 
exerted, the other invariably suffers. When the mind is put on 
the stretch, a determination of blood takes place to the head: 
consequently too early and too long continued exertion of the 
mental energies are very common causes of the worst forms of 
dropsy of the brain; and it is commonly observed that the victims 
of this prevalent and fatal disorder are children endowed with 
great 
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great acuteness of intellect, and such as early and immoderately 
call into exercise the powers of the mind. It becomes an im- 
perious duty on parents who witness this premature evolution of 
the intellectual powers, to moderate rather than encourage their 
display ; lest the brain, which is as much an organ of thought as 
the muscles are of motion, should be permanently enfeebled, and 
the foundation be laid, if not for dropsy of the brain, for that 
Jong and affecting train of nervous complaints, which so frequently 


embitter the existence of those whose mental energies and acqul- 
sitions are greatest.’ 


Art. 14. Thesaurus of Horrors ; or the Charnel-House explored ! ! 
being an Historical and Philanthropic Inquisition made for the 
Quondam-blood of its Inhabitants ! by a contemplative Descent 
into the untimely Grave! shewing, by’a Number of aweful Facts 
that have transpired, as well as from Philosophical Inquiry, the 
re-animating Power of fresh Earth in Cases of Syncope, &c., 
and the extreme Criminality of hasty Funerals: with the surest 
Methods of escaping the ineflabie Horrors of premature 
Interment!! the frightful Mysteries of the dark Ages laid 
open, which not only deluged the Roman Empire, but 
triumphed over all Christendom for a thousand Years! en- 
tombing ‘the Sciences, and subsequently reviving all the Igno- 
rance and Superstition of Gothic Barbarity! By John Snart, 
QiruvOpwrS-, Author of the Mathematical Principles of Mensur- 
ation, kc. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 
This extraordinary title belongs to a not less extraordinary 

work, and may be considered indeed not merely as containing an 
account of the subject of it, but as exemplifying the manner in 
which it is treated. Cases have occurred, we believe, of indi- 
viduals being interred alive, and nothing can be imagined more 
horrid than this circumstance: but we have every reason to 
think that such events are extremely rare. Were they more 
frequent, we fear that Mr. Snart’s Thesaurus would not prove the 
most efficacious remedy for the evil. It is, indeed, a strange 
mass of matter; of facts, opinions, speculations, exclamations, 
and exaggerations, all jumbled together, and plentifully furnished 
with italics, notes of admiration, and such means of engaging the 
attention of the reader ; in which, however, they completely fail 
from their redundance. We would pay all deserved tribute to the 
intentions and feelings of Mr. Snart: but we cannot extend our 
commendation to the execution of his efforts. 


‘Art. 15. An Account of some Experiments on the Vapour of boiling 
Tar, in the Cure of Pulmonary Consumption. By Alexander 
Crichton, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to the Emperor and Dow- 
ager-Empress of Russia, &c. &c. 8vo. 1s.6d. Underwood. 
Every plausible attempt to cure phthisis pulmonalis deserves a 
certain degree of attention: the patients, if left to themselves, 
must inevitably perish ; and, although we would scarcely venture 
to assert that phthisis is never cured when it is once formed, it 1s 
but too well known that no medical treatment has yet afforded any 
reasons 
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reasonable expectation of benefit. It is therefore incumbent on 
us:to examine with candour a proposal that is derived from a re- 
spectable quarter, though. the project in itself should hold out 
very little prospect of advantage. Dr..Crichton states his case 
very candidly ; informing us that he was induced to-make the first 
trial of tar-vapour in phthisis chiefly by accident; and that the 
great benefit derived from it in the first instance led him to-try it in 
others. Not satisfied with his own experience, he, recommended 
the use of it to the physicians of the. hospitals in St. Petersburgh, 
who likewise give a favourable report ; and ,this body of -facts is 
brought forwards in a modest and unassuming manner, not clogged 
with any theory, and not urged with an undue degree. of pertin- 
acity. Nine cases are detailed, in which the new practice has 
been pursued ; two of these only were attended by Dr. Crichton 
himself, the remaining seven being under the care of the phy- 
sicians to the hospitals; and benefit of a most marked kind was 
derived in nearly the whole, while in five or six a perfect cure is 
stated to have been accomplished. 

Are we, then, to suppose that a discovery has at length been 
made of a remedy for this hitherto irremediable disease ? Are we 
to believe that, after all the flattering expectations which have 
been raised from time to time, and which have always finally 
proved fallacious, we are now become so fortunate as to-have:ar- 
rived at a certain conclusion, in which we are no longer liable to 
meet with the accustomed disappointments ? We are sorry that 
we cannot state to our readers the probability that any expect- 
ations of this kind can. be realized: but we will go so far as to 
say that, in those cases in which no. other prospect of benefit 
appears, and the progress of the disease seems certain and in- 
evitable, the inhalation of the vapour of tar may deserve to be 
tried ; and that probably in this way some alleviation of the 
patient’s sufferings may be obtained, and his end may be rendered 
more tranquil, if the fatal event be not averted. . 

We transcribe the author’s brief directions for the application 
of the remedy: ‘ The simplest and best manner of filling a room 
with the vapour is to place the vessel containing the, tar over 
aspirit-lamp, taking care that it should boil slowly, and not burn. 
The vessel should be well cleaned every day, and the fumigation 
repeated every three hours.’ 


Art. 16. Remarks. on Arsenic, considered as a Poison and a 
- Medicine ; to which are added five Cases of Recovery from: the 
Poisonous Effects of Arsenic, together with the Tests so suc- 
cessfully employed for detecting the White Metallic Oxide; in 
which those satisfactory Methods, peculiar to Mr. Hume, were 
principally adopted, confirmed, and compared with others 
formerly in use. By John Marshall, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 163. 78. 

Boards. Callow. 1817. 

The cases which are related in this treatise are those of the 
family of Turner in Chancery Lane, and Eliza. Fenning, their 
cook; who, in the spring of 1815, excited so much of the public 
Rew. Oct. 1818. Pp , atten- 
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attention, in consequence of a singularly horrid attempt that was 
_ made to poison them by mixing arsenic with their food. Mr. 


Marshall was one of two medical men who were called in; and 
having witnessed all the effects produced by the action of this 
mineral, and attended very narrowly to all the morbid phenomena, 
he has naturally deemed the cases of sufficient importance to be 
laid before the public. Contrary, however, to the statement in 
the title-page, the cases come first, and the remarks are added ; an 
order which is preferable to the other: so that, in this respect, he 
does not do justice to his own work. ‘The first chapter, or as 
Mr. M. terms it, the first article, consists of a narrative of the 
cases ; it is drawn up with minuteness, and cannot but be regarded 
as interesting : yet it affords a proof that something more than 
minuteness is required from the relater of mere matters of fact. 
To derive the proper degree of benefit from them, it is necessary 
to observe through the medium of the understanding ; to give to 
each occurrence its due share of weight; not to dwell on circum- 
stances that are trifling and pass hastily over those which are highly 
important ; and, above all, not to suffer previous opinions to distort 
the impressions made on the senses, so. as to induce the narrator, 
without his being conscious of it, to relate what has been passing 
in his own mind instead of what has been passing around him. 

In the second article, we have reflections and inferences de- 
duced from the narrative. The author makes an observation in 
which we perfectly coincide, that the recovery of the patients 
was to be attributed, in a great measure, ‘ to the speedy and 
spontaneous operation of the arsenic, both as a powerful emetic 
and purgative.’ The very symptoms, which from their nature and 
violence excited the most alarm, were in fact the cause of the 
ultimate recovery; for Mr. Marshall cannot suppose that much 
benefit was derived from any of his medicines, except as far as 
they might tend to regulate the process which had been establish- 
ed by the powers of the constitution. ‘The castor-oil, milk, sul- 
phate of magnesia, and manna, may al! be regarded.as more or less 
aiding the natural efforts: but, with respect to ‘ the saline 
draught in the state of effervescence, letting the alkali predomi- 
nate four grains to every dose,’ perhaps the most that we can say in 
its praise is that we believe it would be inert. In one part of his 
practice, however, we must do Mr. Marshall the justice to say 
that he acted with great propriety ; viz. in the strict employment of 
the antiphlogistic regimen for a considerable time after the abate- 
ment of the urgent symptoms: the neglect of which precaution, 
we know, has been attended with fatal effects. 

In the third chapter, Mr. Marshall argues the point at some 
length, whether the arsenic was not the Jess injurious to the stomach 
in consequence of its being taken enveloped in the ‘ tenacious 
aliment of heavy dough,’ in other words, yeast dumplings; so 
that many particles of the poison would remain ‘ embodied in un- 
digested portions of the dumplings,’ and never come in contact 
with the villous coat of the stomach. This would probably be 
the case ; and, combined with the violent reaching, (as the author 
terms 
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terms the efforts at vomiting,) which were almost instantly ex- 
cited, and the copious alvine evacuations that ensued, it may be 
presumed that only a very small proportion of the arsenic swallowed 
actually came in contact with ‘the surface of the digestive organs. 
In consequence, the effects were principally those of a very violent 
emetic and cathartic; and to these, together with the mental 
agitation which so dreadful an event must necessarily excite, we 
may attribute all the symptoms that were produced, rather than to 
an actual inflammatory action in the parts, which probably is al- 
ways the immediate cause of death. 

A considerable part of this volume is occupied by experiments 
on arsenic, made with a view to ascertain the best method of 
detecting its presence, when mixed in minute quantities with. 
food or with the contents .of the stomach. On this occasion, 
Mr. Marshall obtained the assistance of Mr. Hume, the Druggist, 
of Long-Acre; whose name holds so conspicuous a place in the 
title-page, and who is again mentioned in the preface as having 
made some very important ‘ discoveries for the detection of the 
white metallic oxide.’ It is said that ‘they will be found infi- 
nitely to surpass, in beauty, rapidity, and accuracy, the crude 
methods that have been formerly had recourse to; these, however, 
are also enumerated, in compliance with those authors and lec- 
turers on the science of chemistry who have recommended them ; 
and in order more forcibly to exhibit the superiority and elegance 
of Mr. H.’s tests.’ The authors and lecturers in question will 
no doubt feel a due sense of obligation to Mr. Marshall. Of his 
prudence, however, in applying to any person who was in the habit of 
performing chemical experiments, we cannot speak in too high terms 
of commendation; for he must have been, no doubt, fully aware 
of his own incompetence ; and this he has most amply proved to 
his readers by a relation of his own unaided efforts, which we shall 
quote as perhaps the most remarkable instance of chemical 
bungling which has appeared in print during the 19th century. 

* During the night of the 21st of March I employed myself, 
when I could spare time, in investigating and searching after the 
cause of the serious symptoms that so much engaged my atten- 
tion. On examining the remains of the yeast dumplings, a small 
portion was first cut into very thin slices; white opaque particles 
were perceived pretty thickly and uniformly distributed through- 
out the mass, which were conjectured to be white arsenic. Having 
at that time no other convenient @pparatus, I proved it to be so 
incontrovertibly, by the following trite experiment; which, in- 
dependently of the symptoms, afforded a double analytical test of 
the dumplings having contained a large proportion of the poi- 
sonous mineral. One of the slices of the yeast dumpling was put 
on a polished halfpenny, and held over the flame of a candle on 
the blade of a knife, and thus reduced to a cinder; it gave out 
most unequivocally the garlic smell, which Mr. Ogilvy and Mr. 
Abbot, who were also present, particularly observed. On allow- 
ing the coin.to cool, the upper surface exhibited a bright silvery 
whiteness, occasioned by the geneennee fumes of the pepe: 
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The knives were then examined which had been used at dinner ; 
they were so very deeply tarnished, that an inquiry was made if 
any vinegar had been used in the sauce, and it was answered in 
the negative. However, by the above crude experiment, a much 
more satisfactory and positive proof was already discovered. 
Here it may be necessary to caution people from relying on a 
knife being blackened, as a complete proof of the presence of 
arsenic ; for yeast itself, gooseberries, and various kinds of fruits, 
may tinge iron black ; any thing of an astringent nature will do it 
effectually.’ . 

_ From the promises held out in the title and preface, which are 
teiterated and even extended in -different parts of the book, we 
looked forwards with some eagerness for Mr. Hume’s discoveries : 
but we have been not,a little disappointed in our research, as we 
find nothing with which all those who had made any proficiency 
in chemical science were not well acquainted. They amount, 
indeed, to the two processes for detecting arsenic by means of the 
ammoeniaco-sulphate of copper, and the ammoniaco-nitrate of 
silver, varied in different ways, but not, as far as we can perceive, 
in any respect improved. It is rather doubtful what is the extent 
of Mr. Marshall’s belief in Mr. Hume’s claims to discovery : but it 
would seem that he supposes him to be equally the inventor of 
bath the above methods, and perhapsin this opinion many of our 
readers will coincide. As to the test by means of copper, every 
person knows that it was discovered by Scheele ; the one in which 
silver is used has been more controverted, and we shall not in this 
place enter on the discussion. 

Mr. Marshall enlarges on many other topics in the course of 
this volume, such as ‘ experiments with arsenic upon human 
bile,’ ‘a safe and radical cure of cancer, by the application of the 
white oxide of arsenic, in the form of an ointment,’ (an announce- 
ment which we might suspect to have been taken from the top 
of any quack’s bill,) ‘ some practical remarks on the dangerous 
effects of arsenious oxide in the form of a lotion,’ and some 
others of an analogous kind. We shall not, however, proceed to 
an examination of them, because they do not contain any facts 
that are particularly interesting ; while those which are the most 
important are thickly interwoven with false physiology and in- 
correct chemistry. 


HIstoORyY, &c. 


Art.17. The Annual Biography and Obituary, for the Years 
- 1817 and 1818. S8vo. 2 Vols. - 15s. Boards, each. Longman 
and Co. 

We have here a new periodical undertaking, of which the first 
volume contains the lives of above twenty individuals who died in 
1815 and 1816. The longest details are given in the case of Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Sheridan, and Dr. Ferguson, the well known author 
of the Essay.on Civil Society. The other lives, for which the editor 
takes particular credit, are those of Lord Stanhope, Judge Har- 
‘linge, Mr. Johnes of Hafod, and Dr. Roxburgh of India. The 
latter part of the volume contains an article of considerable extent 
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under the head of ‘ Neglected Biography,’ comprizing particulars 
relative to remarkable personages ; such as the Empress Josephine, 
our lamented countryman Sir William Jones, and others whose 
deaths preceded the year to which the volume is appropriated. 
Then follows an analysis of recent biographical sions and the 
whole is concluded by a biographical index of the deaths that 
occurred in the year 1816, which is compiled partly from private 
communications, but more from the news-papers and magazines 
of the day. — The editor has not given his name to the public, and 
declines in his preface any pretensions beyond the humble claims 
of industry and impartiality ; he hopes that ne exception will be 
taken against either his political or his religious creed ;. and. that 
his work will be found, in general, devoid of error. We are 
more disposed to give him credit on the former than the latter 
account ; having, in the course of a cursory perusal, discovered 
several mistakes, which, though not very important in themselves, 
are of consequence as implying the probability of similar errors in 
various parts of the book. | 

The volume for 1818 comprizes sixty biographical sketches, the 
editor having avoided the undue prolixity that prevailed in several 
of the lives in the former volume. It contains also, like its pre- 
decessor, an article under the head of ‘ Neglected Biography ;’ in 
which, among others, are notices of the late Drs. Vincent and 
Burney ; and it has likewise an analysis of recent biographical 
works, concluding with a biographical index of deaths for 1817, 
compiled as in Vol. I. chiefly from the columns of magazines and 
news-papers. This volume, though composed on a better plaa 
than the first, is still liable to considerable animadversions on the 
ground of inaccuracy. In the life-of Mr. Horner, the appoint- 
ment of that gentleman as a commissioner for investigating the 
claims on the Nabob of Arcot is wrongly placed in point of date; 
and even his nomination as a member of the Bullion-committee is 
given (p. 269.) at a date that is erroneous by more thanayear. In 
p- 289., we have Jefferies for Jeffrey ; in page g2., and repeatedly 
afterward, Philip III. of Spain, for Philip L1.; while in p. 72. Dr. 
Disney is said to have left ‘ five amiable daughters,’ instead of one. 
All these errors shew the necessity of the care with which a publi- 
cation of the kind should be conducted ; it being expected from the 
editor of an annual work, who is less pressed than the superintend- 
ants of news-papers or magazines, that he should scrutinize his autho- 
rities and correct the errors of the daily press. His province ought 
likewise to embrace a re-casting of certain articles; when, as in 
the case of the jate Dr. W. Thomson of Kensington, the memoir 
furnished by a contributor is of too local a character, and contains 
allusions to individuals and customs which, however familiar to our 
fellow-subjects north of the Tweed, are strange and obscure to 
the majority of English readers. | ) ! 

With increased vigilance and exertion, a compilation on the plan 
of this obituary may be rendered a pleasant and useful record of 
the public characters of the age. 
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Art. 18. Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution in France, and of 
the Sufferings of the Royal Family. Deduced principally from 
Accounts by Eye-Witnesses. 8vo. pp.353. 108.6d. Boards. 
Simpkin and Co. 1818. 

This book is much more of a family than a national narrative ; 
being composed chiefly from the pallientiand 2 MM. Hue and 
Cléry, attendants on the King and Queen of France, from the 
memoirs of Abbé Edgeworth, and finally from the account given 
by the Duchess of Angouléme of her imprisonment. It begins with 
the assemblage of the States-General in 1789; and, after having 
recapitulated the removal of the royal family from Versailles to 
Paris, with the unfortunate attempt to escape by Varennes, it pro- 
ceeds to the dreadful disorders of September 1792, and the trial 
of the King at the close of that year. The mournful tale then 
goes on with the sufferings of the Queen and Mad. Elizabeth in 
prison, until the death of both on the scaffold ; that of the former 
taking place 16th October 1793, and that of the latter on the roth 
of May 1794, which was little more than two months before the 
overthrow of her judicial murderers. The harsh treatment and 
consequent illness of the young Dauphin are next described ; and 
it is not until after his death, June 1795, that we meet with any 
cheering or consolatory relations: the moderate party then at the 
head of the French government finding it necessary to postpone 
the release of the Princess-Royal, until the public should see no- 
thing to dread in a political sense from this act of humanity. 
That event took place, as many of our readers will remember, in 
exchange for Camus, Quinette, and other Frenchmen who had 
been delivered over to the Austrian government by Dumouriez, 
in the day of his defection; a surrender of which the parties com- 
plained loudly at the time, but to which they doubtless owed the 
preservation of their lives, since they would in all probability have 
shared the fate of the other victims of Robespierre. 

As this volume is little else than a compilation, it lays claim to 
no other merit than that of exhibiting in one view the materials 
hitherto scattered in separate works. We cannot omit; however, 
to animadvert on a slavish and even incorrect translation of French 
phrases; such as ‘ provisionary’ for provisional; ‘ desiring to be 
reunited to her mother,’ &c. &c. The particulars related are also 
frequently too minute, and derogate by their lowliness from the 
be ord of the narrative. With regard to the sentiments of indi- 
viduals, one of the most remarkable disclosures is that M. Bene- 
zech, the minister of the interior in 1795, while bedecked in all 
the colours of republicanism, declared to M. Hue that he ‘ was 
in his heart a royalist, and satisfied that France would never re- 
cover her tranquillity till she resumed her former government.’ 


Art.19. A Chronological Abridgement of the History of England, its 
Constitution, and Laws, from the Norman Conquest to the Revo- 
jution in 1688. 8vo. pp.464. 10s.6d. Boards. Payne and 
Foss. : 
The word chronological, in this title-page, suggests a more 

pointed reference to dates than we find to be applicable to - 
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plan of the volume before us; since it is merely an abridgement of 
our history down to the close of Hume’s work, with no other 
chronological feature than a separate paragraph for each year or 
series of years. We advert to this circumstance because persons, 
judging of the book from an advertisement, might imagine it to 
contain lists of dates and tabular statements on a chronological 
plan; though the only matter of the kind is a sketch, in columns, 
of the children of each sovereign, the cotemporary princes, and 
eminent public characters. In other respects, the nrative 
proceeds without any more subdivision than an ordinary history 
passesses. In point of composition, too, it discovers no pro- 
minent feature; the compiler detailing one event after another 
without change of style, and without much discrimination as to 
their relative importance ; and he has not chosen to expatiate on 
any striking occurrence, such as the battle of Cressy or the battle 
of Poitiers, for which a space might have been provided by the 
omission or brief recapitulation of minor circumstances. The 
work, therefore, is neither more nor less than a condensed narra- 
tive of English history, with periodical notices of our manners 
and Constitution. Though fitter for occasional reference than 
continued perusal, we should expect the writer to continue it; the 
events that have occurred since 1688 being of far greater import- 
ance than those which preceded that wera, and the interest of the 
public in our history being generally in proportion to the recency 
of the period. 


RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 20. A Letter to John Gladstone, Esq. as Chairman of the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Liverpool Auxiliary Bible Society, 
April 8th, 1818. By Thomas Mulock. 8vo. 1s. Longman 
and Co. , 

We have uniformly supported the great views and beneficent prin- 
ciples of the Bible-Society : but, as we know that all men cannot be 
of one mind on any subject, we cannot assent to that intemperate 
zeal which brands a person as an infidel who does not afford his 
support to that Society. Yet Mr. Thomas Mulock deals out his 
condemnation as authoritatively against those who happen to think 
a little differently from himself, as if he had a special commission 
for the purpose. He says, p.8., ‘ If I am called into council upon 
the question whether an individual may oppose Bible-Societies 
and yet claim to be considered as a Christian, J am bound.to 
declare, that the Gospel assures me in characters of living and ever- 
lasting light, that no such person can be a Christian? Yom what 
part of the Gospel Mr. Mulock procured this assurance we can- 
not tell: but he certainly could not infer it from the great com- 
mand of Jesus, ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged.” We shall 
not notice his remarks on the Archdeacon of Bath’s objections to 
Missionary Societies, farther than to quote one sentence of his 
desultory tirade: ‘ With respect to the divisions which so painfully 
provoke the Archdeacon’s querulousness, it may be shortly re- 
plied, that wherever the power : true religion prevails gas i 
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hibits itself, adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things 
— opposition will be excited — friends will be spiritually sundered 
— and familtes will feel the force of that dissociating principle, whick 
by the mysterious appointment of the Most High, constitutes the 
standing miracle of the Gospel” (Pp. 18,19.) If the ‘spiritual sun- 
dering of friends, and the operations of the ‘ dissociating prin- 
ciple, of which Mr. Mulock here talks, be ‘the standing miracle 
of the Gospel,’ we must say that it would be fully as well if such 
a miracle were to cease, and if its place were supplied by a little 
more of that charity which “ is not easily provoked.” 


Art. 21... Observations on the Bible Society, shewing that the 
_ present Method of distributing Bibles among the Lower Orders 
of People, tends rather to check than encourage the Doctrine of 
Christ... By the Author of the ‘ Letters on the Propagation of 
the Christian Doctrine in India.” 8vo. 1s. 6d. Simpkin and 

Co. 1818. 

We are well aware that texts of Scripture may be divided into 
fractions, or severed from the contexts, and so perverted as to 
countenance the most pernicious doctrines, or support the most 
dangerous delusions: but what good thing have we in the world 
which may not be diverted from a good purpose, and transferred to 
a bad one? Are we to keep the Scriptures out of the reach of the 
largest portion of the community, because they have been wilful] 
misapplied or erroneously interpreted by a few individuals? The 

artial evil which, in particular instances, may result from the 
general distribution of the Bible, is as nothing compared with the 
great aggregate of benefits which it is calculated to diffuse, and 
has actually diffused. If the distress, the penury, and the woe, 
which more than twenty years of war and of political mismanage- 
ment have produced, have been at the same time productive of 
accumulated immoralities and crimes, we are nct to charge these 
immoralities and crimes on the Bible-Society, nor on the late 
widely extended circulation of the Scriptures. A much more 
fair and reasonable inference would be that individual instances 
of depravity, considered in all its various forms, would have been 
ten times as numerous as they are, if they had not received a 
reasonable check from that vast expansion of scriptural and moral 
knowlege, which has so eminently distinguished the latter part of 
the present reign. If we have had to lament the most horrid 
details of murders and other atrocities, may we not, with a much 
higher degree of probability,.impute them to the barbarizing in- 
fluence and impoverishing agency of a long war, than to the 
diffusion of a work which not only says ‘* Thou shalt do no 
murder,” but which imposes a more authoritative restraint on 
‘the vindictive passions than any system of religion or of ethics 
ever did before ? 

The present author says, ‘ That a general use of the Scriptures 
can never lead the body of the people to truth or morality !’ 
If by ‘ truth’ he means religious ‘truth, we do not see what else 
can So certainly, or so effieaciously, lead the great body of ‘the 
people to the possession of it as the Christian Scriptures; and, with. 
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reference to ‘ morality,’ as far as that term includes a practical 
regard to the several duties of life, we should wish the author to 
inform us what teacher can, in this respect, compare with Jesus 
Christ ? Can any moral precepts excel those which he has deli- 
vered to us, in promoting the growth of every virtue and the 
extirpation of every vice?——- We may convert wholesome : nutri- 
ment into deadly poison; we may use that to kill which God 
designed as the means of preserving life: but, because a few indi- 
viduals may thus abuse the gracious gifts of God, shall we there- 
fore withhold those gifts from the rest of the community ? 
Because one man chooses to drink a pint of pure alcohol, shall 
we refuse another a loaf of bread? The Scriptures have no more 
natural tendency to generate crimes, than a field of wheat to 
make people drunk ; though the alembic of folly may extract 
vice or enthusiasm out of the one, as the alembic of chemistry 
may draw a noxious spirit from the other.— The author tells 
us, p.7., that Henry VIII., in his wisdom, ‘ allowed only onc 
Bible in each parish-church, and ordered the sacred book to be 
chained to the altar;’ and he then adds, ¢ If his plan had been 
strictly followed, our church would now be more numerous and 
united.’ How numerous our church might have been in this case 
we cannot tell: but we are convinced that the union of the 
members could only have been that of the grossest ignorance, 
and the most abject superstition. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 22. English Finance, with reference to the Resumption of 
Cash-Payments at the Bank; involving’a gross Violation of 
public Faith on all Contracts made during the War; and pro- 
ducing to the Community a Loss, in respect of all Taxes, of 
near Eight Shillings on every Pound Sterling paid into. the 
Government-Exchequer ! By Richard Crutiwell, LL.B. Author 
of the “ Crisis,” or Three Letters to the Chancellor of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer, &c. 8vo. pp.152. 48. 6d. Hatchard. 
1818. weit 
It seems that Mr. Cruttwell is the author of a letter to Mr. Van- 

sittart, which was briefly noticed in our Number for October last, 

p.217., and was declared to discover occasionally a sound.idea 

and an appropriate remark, amid a host of rhapsodies conveyed in 

such diffuse and ill-arranged language that not one reader in 
twenty would have patience to travel to the end of the pamphlet. 

Similar animadversions are applicable to this his more extended 

production; the fundamental views being sound, while the mode 

of illustrating them is extremely prolix and obscure. Mr. C.’s object 
is to prevail on Government to adopt a most extraordinary measure, 
that of lowering the value of bank-notes from twenty shillings to 
twelve shillings in the pound sterling; asserting that the latter is 

a representation of its real value, the higher price being merely 

nominal, and admissible only ina state of war. It would be in 

vain to attempt an abstract of the various arguments with which 
he presses his favourite object, through more than 150 pages; 
and we should advise those who are desirous of investigating this 
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mysterious subject to be satisfied with the perusal of the titles of 
his chapters, as containing a much clearer exposition than they will 
find in his text. Nothing can be more true than that our enormous 
taxation,-and our Corn-laws, have depreciated money among us 
nearly 40 per cent. below its value on the Continent ; and that this 
degradation is replete with distressing prospects to our manufac- 
tures, and to the productive industry of the kingdom at large : 
it operates, indeed, as a premium to emigration, and even to the 
transfer of capital, machinery, and industry: but the evil would 
only be aggravated by a violent interference with the state of our 
currency. We propose soon to communicate, at some length, 
our ideas on the financial state of the kingdom: but we shall at 
present confine ourselves to the remark that, though Mr.C, 
does not (to use an expression of his own) blush to declare the 
whole country in error, he can himself by no means defy such 
animadversions; since he falls (p.63.) into the vulgar notion 
that, during war, we enjoyed a complete monopoly of the trade 
of Europe, and suggests (p.142.) the chimerical project of 
creating an artificial capital. He is in error likewise with regard 
to some main points of his argument; the transition from war to 

eace, though productive of a certain change in the value of money, 
orming by no means that radical alteration on which he re- 
peatedly dwells. He complains of the inattention of ministers 
and members of parliament to his writings, with as much confi- 
dence as if it were a delightful task to,travel through a never-end- 
ing series of repetitions and vague assertions ; and he is decidedly 
adverse to the resumption of cash-payments at the Bank, because, 
after such a measure, his favourite plan of reducing the value of 
the bank-note to twelve shillings would be evidently out of the 
question. 


Art. 23. A Second Letter to Sir T. D, Acland, Bart. M.P., on 
the Means of improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes 
and reducing Parochial Assessments, by adapting the Poor- 
Laws to the present State of Society. By Samuel Banfill. 8vo. 

.28. Longman and Co. 1818. 
e have great pleasure in meeting again with our old friend, 

Mr. Banfill, of whose first letter on the Poor-Laws we have for- 

merly spoken in very favourable terms.* His second epistle seems 

to have originated in the publication of the additions to Mr. Mal- 
thus’s very elaborate and philosophical work on Population, and 
of the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Poor-Laws. — With reference to the first of these works, 
Mr. B. argues (and we coincide with him), that it would be as pre- 
posterous in us ‘ to regulate the policy of present society by 
aniicipations of such doubtful and remote contingency’ as those 
which are furnished by the arithmetical and geometrical progres- 
sion of population, and of food for its support, as it would be to 
restrain our comforts and the extension of our manufactures by 
lessening the consumption of coals, because certain geologists 
have predicted that, in six hundred years, the bowels of the earth 





* See Rev. Vol. Ixxxiv. p- 435 
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will be exhausted, and its inhabitants will no Jonger have any coal 
to burn. , 
Enforcing, as we have constantly endeavoured to do, the neces- 
sity of giving the able-bodied poor the opportunity of maintaining 
themselves by providing them with work when they cannot other- 
wise find it, — and insisting, as we confidently insist, that England 
has public resources and individual energies which will enable her 
to bear without difficulty the maintenance of her poor, if a right 
use be made of the laws enacted for their support, — Mr. Ban- 
fill urges on the serious attention of the legislature and the public 
that part of the Report of the Committee, which recommends the 
more general adoption of parochial and cottage farms, for the 
employment of the parish-poor in agricultural districts. ‘That 
abundant resources for the papper of the poor of England, not 
only in the present excess of her population but in the contem- 
plation of an indefinite increase, is to be found in her soil, her 
fisheries, her canals, and other useful works, Mr. B. stoutly main- 
tains; and he shews, from the agricultural returns of the king- 
dom, that more than a third of its surface, capable of cultivation, 
is yet untouched. For the employment of these sources of useful 
industry to the best advantage, he proposes the establishment of 
central boards in every district, under directors who are acquainted 
with the circumstances of the places for which they act. The 
object of such appointments is the formation of channels of com- 
munication on the general state of the poor; by whose united 
exertions that worst of all evils connected with the mal-adminis- 
tration of the Poor-Laws, viz. the seeking of parochial relief as a 
substitute for labour, might be checked and finally abolished. To 
this plan we can see no objection, provided that we steer clear of 
rendering the support of the poor a means of increasing the in- 
fluence and patronage of Government. — In the appointment of a 
select vestry and a permanent overseer in large parishes, Mr. Ban- 
fill unites with us in supporting the suggestion of the com- 
mittee; though his approbation of their projected alterations 
extends to changes in the law of settlement, to which we have 
already expressed our decided objection. In another point, how- 
ever, he censures where we approve; viz. the separation of chil- 
dren from their parents, for the purpose of being maintained and 
educated in working-schools. — Notwithstanding these differences 
of opinion on minor topics, we cordially recommend the perusal 
of this second letter, as we recommended the first, to all who feel 
interested in the momentous subject of national policy; some of 
the difficulties of which it is well calculated to elucidate and to 
remove. 


Art. 24. Thoughts on the Results of Various Inventions for the 
Abridgement of Labour ; on their Co-operation with our Paro- 
chial System, and other Causes, in depressing the Lower 
Classes of Society ; and on the urgent Necessity of Legislative 
Interference: with the Suggestion of a Partial Remedy. By the 
Rev. W. Edmeads, B.A., of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and 
Curate of Wroughton, Wilts. 8vo. pp.10o. Longman and 
Co. 1818. 
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This gentleman is one of the many writers on the Poor-Laws, 
whose ideas of the origin of the evil connected with them cor- 
respond with our own. ‘ Whatever is mischievous,’ he contends, 
« has originated in their mal-administration. It is, in itself, a 
system of noble policy founded on grand and benevolent prin- 
ciples, and capable of being rendered subservient to salutary and 
important ends.’ In accordance with these views, Mr. Edmeads 
vindicates the Poor-Laws, as a system, from the charge of occa- 
sioning evils which evidently originated in very different and 
more temporary causes. One of these he conceives to have been 
the general introduction of machinery into our manufactories, and 
wherever a saving of human labour could be accomplished: a 
system which, though adopted at first from circumstances of .a 
temporary nature, ‘will be productive of permanent effects, — 
whether good or bad, on the whole, is a point on which our poli- 
tical economists are very much divided in opinion. We, how- 
ever, have not time to enter into a review of their arguments on 
either side of the question; and it will suffice for our immediate 
purpose briefly to state our impression, that, in the present in- 
creasing demand for our manufactures, it is obviously a benefit : 
though, should that demand cease, or even be lessened to a con- 
siderable extent, it would as certainly be productive of evil. It 
has been estimated that about a fourth part of the number. of 
people formerly required in our manufactories has been diminish- 
ed, by the application of various mechanical inventions as a sub- 
stitute for human labour; and it is therefore evident that, unless a 
proportionate increase has been occasioned in the demand for the 
articles thus manufactured at a cheaper rate, the poor and the 
country at large are losers by the alteration. It is apparent, also, 
‘that, by this increasing facility of supplying the markets, foreign 
and domestic, we are exposed to additional danger from sudden 
stagnations of trade, which at one blow may deprive thousands of 
~ employment, and of the means of procuring support. Without 
some legal provision for such a contingency, what is to become of 
these poor starving wretches and their families? Emigration to 
our colonies may and ought to be encouraged: but can we have 
any right to enforce it ? Past experience ought, on the other hand, 
to convince us that we cannot rely on private and casual benevo- 
lence, either for the immediate or. the permanent relief of so 
general a distress as that which is here contemplated ; and which, 
in a large commercial and manufacturing country like ours, must 
occasionally arise. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Edmeads is not very fruitful in remedies 
for an evil which it admits to be sufficiently appalling: but, few as 
they are, and opposed to the general views of political economists, 
they are such as intitle themselves to serious consideration. The 
first and principal of them is an advance of agricultural wages 
even by the obnoxious plan of fixing their amount by the magis- 
tracy; should they not, without such assistance, speedily find 
their proper level: — but the reader will be able to form a fairer 
judgment of the merits of the author’s scheme, if we let him re- 


comedies its leading features in his own language. 
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‘ That the wages of all men in actual employment by individual 
masters shall be sufficiently high to maintain a man, wife, and four 
children — that those who have only two children, or none, shall sub- 
scribe to a parochial fund, in proportion to their capacity, to provide 
for future contingencies — that no man in actual employment shall 
be allowed in future for more than four children, from the parish 
rate —that no progeny from future marriages shall be entitled to 
parish support — and that such men, as have not actual employ- 
ment, and are thrown upon the parish, fairly presuming that the 
are the least trustworthy and industrious, shall be kept (unless 
under the. plea of age, sickness, accident, or infirmity) at the 
very lowest possible rate of, wages that the law will allow, and 
during this interval of: a few, years, until time be allowed for the 
operation of the whole plan, their familics maintained as they now 
are —and with regard to these men, a bar against the farmer from 
the employment of them-at a lower rate than others, is to be 
provided by compelling him to pay the remaining amount to the 
parochial fund.’ | | 
. Even admitting that this scheme were open to no objections, 
though it certainly is exposed to many which we have successively 
urged on other occasions, it falls far short of a complete remedy 
for the evils in question ; since it can scarcely affect manufacturing 
districts sufficiently to be productive of any benefit. So far, how- 
ever, as it goes, we recommend it and the pamphlet at large to 
the attention of our legislators, though by no means prepared to 
urge any part of it for their adoption. 


TRAVELS. 


Art.25. A Cruise; or Three Months on the Continent, By a 
Naval Officer. Embellished with Coloured Engravings. 8vo, 
pp. 133. 8s. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 18138. 

A true production of a son of Neptune; preserving the col- 
loguial familiarity and the play of humourf which are so cha- 
racteristic of our naval defenders, from. thé first year of their 
entrance into their humble quarters in the cock-pit. The writer, 
leaving London with a friend towards the middle of the last 
summer, landed at Ostend, and proceeded by way of Bruges 
and Ghent to Antwerp. The two last-mentioned cities are 
described at some length; after which the travellers proceeded 
to Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and, 
subsequently farsaking Holland, shaped their course by Brussels 
to Paris. The whole is written in.a lively unaffected style, not 
exempt from blunders, especially in proper-names, (as Bardolph 
for Botolph, Henry Quart for Henry Quatre, &c.) but put togé- 
ther with evident impartiality ; and conveying, from the plainness 
of the style, a very clear account of the different scenes through 
which the writer passed. He censures in rather pointed terms 
those of our countrymen who represent Paris as a hot-bed of vice ; 
alleging (p.120.) that such pictures are much overcharged, and 
that the metropolis of France. should not, in this respect, rank 
higher than her magnificent rival on the banks of the Thames, — 

he tract is too short to he used as a manual by a traveller, and is 
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made up more of cursory remarks than of deliberate considerations: 
but the author is ‘evidently a good-humoured observer, and one 
of the few who confess that the annoyance, occasionally expe- 
rienced by our countrymen when ‘traversing the Continent, is 
produced chiefly by their own impatience, and by their inattention 
to the usages of the people. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26. Notes on the West Indies, including Observations rela- 
tive to the Creoles and Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the 
Indians of South America; interspersed with Remarks upon 

‘the Seasoning or Yellow Fever of Hot Climates, Second Edi- 

tion. By George Pinckard, M.D. &c. 8vo. z Vols. Baldwin 

and Co. | 

In the first edition of this work, which we reviewed in our 
liiid volume, the author intimated his intention of adding some 
new matter, if the public called on him to reprint his ‘ Notes ;’ and 
this he has now accordingly accomplished, by continuing his nar- 
rative from the time at which he left Demarara; with an account 
of his progress through Martinique, Jamaica, and St. Domingo. 
The new matter occupies twenty letters, which are written in the 
same style with the former, exhibiting precisely the same merits 
and the same defects. They contain some interesting information, 
apparently related with accuracy, and indicating a habit of mi- 
nutely observing the occurrences that presented themselves: but, 
together with these valuable qualities, we have much needless de- 
tail of many trifling circumstances, of a personal nature, and which 
can prove neither amusing nor instructive to the public. 

Dr. P.’s accounts of local scenery, although not written with 
correctness, nor always in the best taste, exhibit a kind of na- 
turalness which renders them impressive, and which conveys the 
idea of their being faithful representations. We may select. the 
view of the neighbourhood of St. Pierre, in Martinique. 

' * Leaving St. Pierre, with its fine bay, and the wide ocean, the 
ascent is by a steep path, between hills planted with cassada and 
coffee, leading to mountains still higher and higher ; some covered 
with rich tropical productions, others clothed with wild woods, 
and the loftiest of them festooned with dark majestic clouds.. At 
one part of the ride the path runs along a narrow mountainous 
ridge, whose steep declivities, on each side, are formed into fields 
of coffee and cassada. On the left, the deep vale below is loaded 
with sugar, and enriched with the sileut meanderings of a river, 
which in its course through these (literally) sweet fields, wanders 
to the foot of a most rural village, and tlience winds its passage 
onward to the sea. On the right, the more extended and equally 
productive valley is bordered by other hills, beyond which appears 
the broad expanse of the ocean: so that within the immediate 
view is comprehended -aj] the variety of hill and vale, prolific 
fields,.rugged mountains and wild forests, the roaring sea, a gentle 
river, a an romantic village, and the busy public town of St. 


Pierre. Were a spot to be ehosen, it would be difficult perhaps 
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find another which so. amply combines all that might be wished 
for in the most exquisite panorama.’ 

Some of the most valuable parts of the former work were those 
in which Dr. Pinckard gave the result of his observations respect- 
ing the condition of the slaves in the West Indian and South 
American colonies, and this remark will apply to the additional 
letters: but, after the lapse of twenty years, the picture might now 
be very differently painted. At least, we hope that this is the case 
in many respects. 

The contrast between Demarara and Martinique, with regard 
to the aspect of the country and the manners of the inhabitants, 
impressed Dr. P. with a decided preference in favour of the latter; 
and he has given a comparative statement of the principal points 
of difference between the two situations, which is probably not 
exaggerated. The question is discussed at some length, whether 
the actual condition of the slaves is better in the French than in 
the English and Dutch colonies: but, although we meet with 
many judicious observations, which may tend to throw. some light 
on the subject, we are not able to decide concerning it. On the 
whole, it would seem that the French slaves are generally treated 
with more familiarity, and form more of a domestic connection with 
their masters; and, though it is admitted that the French ‘ degrade 
the people of colour into mere brutes,’ it is probable that those 
extreme instances of cruelty seldom occur, which form so disgrace- 
ful a feature in the character of the inhabitants of South America. 

A short residence in Jamaica enabled the author to make only 
a few observations on the appearance of the country and the man- 
ners of the inhabitants: but these are, as usual, sufficiently cha- 
racteristic. From this island, he proceeded to St. Domingo, where 
he remained long enough to have an opportunity of obtaining a 
stock of interesting information ; which is rendered the more ac- 
ceptable because we are in possession of fewer means of acquiring 
it from other sources. 

Some of the Doctor’s most important details respect the yellow- 
fever, the ravages which it had committed before his arrival in the 
island, and the symptoms which it presented during his residence 
there. Connected with this subject, we must not omit to notice 
his remarks on the climate, among which we may select the fol- 
lowing : . 

‘We have been exceedingly inconvenienced lately by a dry 
Jand-wind, from the east, which was equally parching as the dis- 
tressing siroc of the hot regions of the old continent, and induced, 
very generally, the painful symptoms of influenza. Almost every 
person was heard sneezing as he walked along the streets. I was 
seized with great severity — my head, eyes, nose and throat, were 
in pain, and the air, as it passed into the lungs, felt hot and dry, 
irritating the membrane of the nose to an excessive degree. The 
attack was sudden — its effects continued three or four days, 
when, upon the wind changing, and the refreshing breeze return- 
ing, the malady rapidly dissolved away, in the defluxion of commorn 
catarrh. Whites and blacks,: and persons of all the different 
Shades of colour, were alike afflicted,’ 
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- One of the last letters, the fifty-third, is occupied with. a sum- 
mary account of the slaves and the state of slavery. in the West. 
Indies, which we. apprehend was written, or at least retouched, 
since the author’s return to England. It is on the whole candid.:; 
but we think that it exhibits a greater degree of tenderness to-' 
wards the masters than we observed. in-the former part  6f the 
work, when Dr. P. spoke more immediately under the impression’ 
of the scenes which daily presented themselves to his view. - Fhe 
fifty-fourth letter consists of a description of the West Indian fever; 
written also, as we presume, from the author’s more matured re- 
flections, and therefore wanting in some degree that character- 
istic point which we observe in his actual descriptions: although 
it may, on the other hand, have the advantage of possessing more 
correctness. We shall make a quotation from this part, shewing 
Dr. Pinckard’s general views on the subject, and with this we shall 
conclude; premising that we deem the additional letters at least 
as deserving of our commendation as their predecessors. ‘ 
- € ‘After all that I have been able to observe, with respect to this 
dreadful complaint, I think that, considering it as a malady of the 
West India colonies, it may be correctly regarded as the effect of 
climate, operating upon exotic bodies. It is the fever of the 
eountry—an endemial malady, which attacks those, most severely, 
whose general vigour, and whose firmness or density of fibre, offer 
the strongest resistance. To look for it in ships and vessels, — 
to. strain the eye across the ocean, in order to fix its birth-place 
upon the opposite coast of the Atlantic, or to trace its descent 
from the shores of the Indian seas, would be to overlook the 
reality in search of a phantom! It needs no foreign parent: the 
earth is its mother: its father the sun.’ 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


‘ The second favour of W. M.S. has been received: but, from a 
particular circumstance, the Editor has not’ yet heen able to pay 
attention to it. 





‘ The same answer is to be given respecting the note from Ben- 





In consequence of the letter from Strangford, the book men- 
tioned in it has béen procured. | : 
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We can make no use of the anonymous “ Hints respecting a 
Theory,” &c. 
The object of S. Y.’s note has not yet come to our hands. 








? 7) The APPENDIX to our eighty-sixth volume was published 
with the last Number:of the Monthly Review. 





xp. The: Generar Inpex to eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Series of the Monthly Review is ‘ready for delivery to subscribers, 
(who'are requésted to’send to Pall Mall for their copies,) in two 
large vols. 8vo. price 21. 28. ; and’to non-subscribers at 21, 128. 6d. 
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